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r 1894 
BEGIN NOW 


We make the Special Offer to new subscribers for 1894 that we will send 
| them the remaining issues of 1893 without extra charge. 
New names in Clubs, $2.00 only. New names sent singly, $2.50. 
*,* In order to secure the Club Rate the name-may be forwarded now by 
|any Club Agent and counted as a part of their list, to be hereafter completed, 
for the ensuing year. 
*,* Send us in the new names ! 
looked after : 


‘New Subscriptions fo 


There are four classes who ought to be 


Friends’ families who do not take the paper. 
Young Friends, who are just beginning for themselves. 
Friendly people, who are interested in and attached to the Society and its 
principles. 
Thoughtful and earnest people who may become interested in Friends, by read- 
ing the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
*, * Our 


list grows from year to year; but only at a slow rate. 
have the new 


names. 


Let us 


A Quaker Home. 


; ; : | INDEPENDENT AND INDIVIDUAL. PHILANTHROPIO— 
Careful and —- attention given toall shop- |  xor CHaRIrABi E. PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY 


ping for FRIe NDS living in the country. The only ACCUMMODATIONS FOR FRIENDS AND OTHEKS. 
charge for services being 2 pr cent. on purchases. 
2423 Prairie Avenue, with Annex (Private), 
| i ——_ nae naslesy. et. Muslins, CHICANO. 
* linings, spool and embroidery silks, zephyrs, J : ‘ iil 
yarns, wool wadding, and materials for Friens’ ENLARGED AND RFFURNISHED. 
| Caps; caps nade, and plain sewing and quilting Near the Lake, on the best resident street, con 
| done to order. | venient to all points, and easily reached from any 
eee = —_ ia 
REFINED WOMAN DESIRES A PO ITION | depot. 


as Kindergartner, companion, or nursery | Established by Charles E. and Mildred H. Lukens 
governess. Unexceptionable references. City | 


orcountry. Address Y., this Office. Under care of etficient matron. 
| EE tea , “ | 


The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ELEN F. PRICE, 
PURCHASING AGENT, 
125 South Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AND R. L. TYSON, 242 8. ELEVENTH ST. 


| ANTED. —$3,0°0 ON FIRST MORTGAGE | 
/ security, three new houses. Loan can be 
divived for $1,000 or $1, 00 on + ach house, if 
Interest 6 per cent. This is a good invest- 
CHARLES PALMER, Attorne, -at-Law. 
Box 318, Chester, De aware Co., Pa 


Cesired. 


Now closed. Will open about Second month 1, 
1894. Salt water baths in the house: new and de- 
lightfully situated sun parlors. Send for illustrated 


bookiet. E. Roberts & Sons. 
The Revere, 


ment. 
ANTED.—AT ONCE, A PERSON TO CON- 
\ du:t a lunch and dining-room Must be 
competent to do the marketing employ 
and superintend the help, and have general charge 
of the veta ls of the establishment Address Z. 
Office of INTELLIGENCE& AND JOURNAL 


Open all the ‘year. 
Full Ocean View. 


ANTED.—A WORKING FOREMAN, TO > 
take charge of a large Delaware county 
dairy farm. Must be young, pushing, in- 

telligent Best references required. Address X., 
Office FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


ONIGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 

| |Vi- hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 

servi families. Office, 603 N. 8th street. 
Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


JOHN FABER ees ai 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 





James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 





Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Millinery. (1221 5. LAMBERT 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
633 North cleventn §t., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


OR SALE.—A valuable farm in Gloucester (o., 
New ersey, ns 100 acre~ in a high 
state of cultivation. One mile from Mullica 

Hill, where are meetings of various denominations, 
ineluding ‘Friends. ‘ ne mile from railr ad st tion 
Substantial stone dwelling house and necessary out 
buildings. Price. $6,5); $4,000 may remain, se- 
cured by mortgage. Address ASA ENGLE, 

Executor of James P. Robinson, Mullica Hill, N. J. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1893. Full College Courses for yung men and voung 
women, leading to ( lassical, Engineering, Scientific, 
and Literdry degrees. Machine shop-~, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 

CHARLES vEGARMO, Ph. v., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


‘or Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work ; good care; mode ate charges; 

ymnasium; laboratory; vocal training; music 
Next term begins Ninth month 11, 1893. Send for 
circular. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Jenkintown, Pa. 
BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists; 
three courses of study, the Scientific. the Classical, 
and the Literary ; chemival, physical, and biological 
laboratories ; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

‘or circulars and other inf rmation, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


: ’ 

Langhorne Friends’ Graded School, 
FOR BOARDIN® AND DAY PUPILS OF 
BOTA SEXES. 

Commencing Ninth month 4th, 1893. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including the Lan- 

a, Drawing, Painting, etc., will be taught by a 

horoughly-equipped corps of efficient teachers. 
A guard: d care will be given to the morals of the 
pupils. Forcirculars or further particulars apply to 
any of the committee, or to 

ESTHER HAVILAND, Principal. 
Langhorne, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
_ Ough courses preparing for admission to any college 


or furnishing a good business education. 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, | ong Island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 


SWARTHMOIlE, PA. 


e schoo 


An Elementary and High School for Boarding | 


and Day Pupils of both sexes. 
For Catalogue, 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Swarthmore, 


College preparatory. 
address 
Principal, 


Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
ay arrangements. Excellent corps of instruciors. 

pares for business or college. ealthfully and | 


pleasant located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
m New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 


lars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES | 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, If preferred. | President, SAMUEL SWING 


Friends’ Book Association, 5th and Race Sts 


Terms for board- | 
The school is | 


| INSURES ves GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Capital (subscribed),. . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 
Surplus, . - « « 40,000.00 
Undivided Profits, . ; cei 5,952.70 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Rea 


F: Savings ¢Loan Loan 


ASSOCIATION 


HOME of MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 


I offer a variety of safe investments guaranteed by this 
Association. City Mortgages, Coupon Certificates, and 
Sollateral Trust Gold Bonds. The latter secured by a 
special depocit with a trust company of First Mort- 
Estate insurd and conveyancing done. Loan | &#ze8 on City propertyia Minneapolis and St. 
made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety Paul exclusively, at the rate of 160 per cent. of 
entered for pauieitbeteen and others. The Com | Mortgages for every bond issued. 
pauy also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee | | :terest from six to eight per cent. 


ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up hle M 
oidaress He F.NEWHALL eatier Sifce 


wards, per annum. 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
("Persons who have made unsatisfactory investments 
in Minneapolis or St. Paul are invited to correspond with 
Perhaps I can be of service...) 


JoserpH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Trea:. 
Wy». B. LANE, Zitle and Trust Officer, | Me: 


AMUS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward S. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 

8. Davis Page, J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker 
John F. Lewis Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Nioth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at L, at Reasonable Prices, | 7 Prices. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE Gl oe AR D SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE » TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 
OFFICERS 

EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 

MANAGERS 


JOHN B. GARRETT, 

WILLIAM H. JENKS, 

IOHN A. BROWN, Jr. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, W'LLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 
HE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
he Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
«dle semi-annually. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

DIRECTORS. . . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Willlams, Jr. John W. Biddle, 
avid Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W, Lippincott, 
ancis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
seoh E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel 5 5, Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wee 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


=FFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 


De oe SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
ROUGHS, 


FRANCIS I. GOWEN 
GEORGE H. McFADDEM, 





nilip C. Garrett, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrRABLE Forms of LirFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AsseTs of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SuRp tvs of over Two and a HatF Miiiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INOCONTESTABLE. 


| Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, » $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
RATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ET 

an Trot Fand = Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary 


Due eULoE te tensa Trt Ot or 3, BARTON TOWAGERDS 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XLVI. 
Seek not proud riches, but such as thou mayst get justly, 
use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly. 
Bacon. 


Francis Bacon, b. 1561, d. 1626, one of the most famous of English 
writers, and one of the ornaments of the “Elizabethan age,” yet regarded 
with pity and contempt as to his course when Lord Chancellor, when he 
was accused and convicted « f accepting bribes. It would seem as if, in 
too many periods of his life his course was directly opposed to the above 
precept. None the less it is a gem, and we may credit it to the better 
side of the “ Baconian philosophy.” Pope says (in his “ Essay on 
Man”): 

“Tf parts allure thee, think how Bacon shin’d, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind! ” 
But his eulogy is as excessive on one hand, as his censure is on the 
other. An earnest controversy has in recent years been waged over the 
theory that Bacon really wrote the works attributed to Shakespeare. 


PRAYER: TRUST. 
I PRAY not, then, because I would,— 
I pray because I must ; 
There is no meaning in my prayer 
But thankfulness and trust. 
And thou wilt hear the thought I mean, 
And not the words I say ; 
Wilt hear the thanks among the words 
That only seem to pray. 


I would not have thee otherwise 
Than what thou still must be; 
Yea, thou art God, and what thou art 
Is ever best for me. 
And so, for all my sighs, my heart 
Doth sing itself to rest, 
O Love Divine, most far and near, 
Upon thy faithful breast. 
—John W. Chadwick. 


A LETTER TO FRIENDS BY CAROLINE STEPHEN. 


The following letter, addressed to the members of the Society of 
Friends by Caroline E. Stephen, of London, (the author of “ Quaker 
Strongholds”’), we find recently printed in 7he Friend, Philadelphia ; 
we think it probable it was printed and circulated amongst Friends in 
Great Britain. 


ELEVENTH MONTH 18, 1893. 


JOURNAL. 
UVol. XXI. No. 1096, 


y to the many voices that are in the vidi by seeking 
| rather the ‘‘ things of the morrow ie 


than ‘‘ the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness ?”’ Bre 

We must never forget that the Divine power of Truth, 
which ‘‘ leads into oneness,’’ is a separating power—its 
universality means that in every human heart it works to 
separate the precious from the vile. Not by an indis- 
criminate indulgence, but by the universal action of a 
penetrating, purifying fire, is the mercy of God revealed 
in human hearts. 

It is not, I am convinced, in the performance of any 
definite act alone, but in the whole tenor of our life, that 


| we may so ‘* walk with God ’’ as to be continually offer- 


ing to Him the sacrifice of an acceptable worship in 


| Spirit and in truth—a sacrifice which He himself will 


| kindle with the holy fire from above. 


We walk with Him 
in proportion as we walk in the Light, and the object of 


| our set times of waiting upon Him is not, I believe, so 


| these 


DEAR FRIENDs :—It is in my heart to ask you to consider | 


whether there is not a dimness overspreading us as a peo- 
ple, which it is in our own power to dispel by a resolute 
trimming of the lamp bestowed upon us—a dimness which 
is not a Divine dispensation, but the inevitable result of 


of those ‘‘ meetings for worship’ 
on earth, there should be a withdrawing of the veil from 


much to obtain favor in his sight by the exercise of our 


| devotional faculties (still less by anything not proceeding 


from any such a living exercise) as to make way in our- 


| selves for a true sense of that relation to Him in which 


we already stand, and of the fulness of that Divine Pres- 
ence from which we could not escape if we took the wings 
of the morning, but which in the ordinary course of out- 
ward life we too easily forget. From the sense of this 
Divine Presence the idle and unfaithful and rebellious 
part in us does, no doubt, desire to escape, but our better 
mind knows it to be indeed our very heaven. 

Christ himself ‘‘ the brightness of the Father’s glory,”’ 
‘«in us the hope of glory,’’ is truly ‘‘ the new and living 
way of access’’ to the Father. Not by any exercises or 
effort of our own, least of all by any wilful endeavors to 
think or to feel according to a° recognized pattern (for 
cannot, I believe, be wholly honest) but in mere, 
pure, absolute self-surrender to his spiritual invisible mys- 
terious working within us, can we through Him enter 
into the Holy of Holies, the felt Presence and Power of 
the invisible God. 

Many of us can bear thankful witness to the experi- 
ence that in meetings held in entire and unreserved de- 
pendence upon this inward Divine working in human 
hearts and minds, a degree of the Light of his counte- 
nance has been lifted up upon us such as we have no words 
to speak of—such as we cannot believe to be attainable in 


| any other way. 
human neglect ; a dimness which is painfully felt in many | 


* in which, if anywhere | 


our hearts, but in which too often the very heavens are | 


veiled from our sight by the intrusion of that which is 
merely human. 
That special revelation of the Light of Christ within, 


and grace, which first gathered us to be a separate people, 


| workings in the outward creation. 


It is®true that we cannot all enter at once into equal 
depths of the inward consciousness of Divine communion. 
The work of the Spirit of God in human hearts must be 
as infinitely various as are their conditions—as inscrutable, 
as wonderful, and as unfathomable at least as his own 
Any attempt to reduce 


| these processes of life to a mechanical routine which can 
and of the universality of his Divine redeeming power | 


| conscience will ever reject as unreal and unworthy. 


has been, I fear, to a grievous extent lost sight of, at the | 
very moment when the need for a witness to that Light is | 


being felt on every side with increasing urgency. 

‘*If thine eye be single, the whole body shall be full 
of light.’’ Are we not being drawn away from this true 
simplicity and transparency of heart and life by listening 


| 


be set going at will, must result in what the awakened 
From 
all mechanical imitations of faith let us ever steadfastly 
| abstain. The work of God is slow, patient, gradual, be- 
ginning eet in that which is least. Our part is to be 
content with it: to submit to it: to unite with it: to. 
give it free course. It is always going on; but while we: 
are working our own works it is hidden from our sense. 
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Therefore let us keep our Sabbaths—our times of resting 


from our own works, that we may—now singly, and now | 
| versy by asking, ‘‘ Master, what shall I do to inherit eter- 


unitedly—be made aware of his work and his glory. 
Whether alone with Him in our own inner chamber, or 
in the assemblies of those who meet to seek his face to- 
gether, may we each in our own place ‘stand still and 
see the salvation of God.’’ 


We cannot all receive at once an equal measure of the | 
But we can all be faithful to | 
How- | 


central and supreme Light. 
the best, the deepest, the purest thing we know. 
ever low our estate, however lonely our condition, we can 


cleave to that which is best, and refuse to barter our in- | 


heritance amongst the saints in light for any immediate 
comfort or display, even of what may be called ‘* religion.’’ 

Our Society is in many respects in a low conditions 
We can no longer, if we ever rightly could, think of our- 
selves as ‘‘the people of God’’ in any exclusive sense. 
As we mix with our fellow Christians we see in them much 
which we must admire, and some things which may put 
us toshame. But let us never yield to any temptation, 
through weariness, through emulation, or through impa- 
tience for visible results, to give up our allegiance to the 
innermost central revelation of the Light of Christ in the 
heart; the power that worketh zm us, which flesh and 
blood can neither reveal nor inherit. Words will not con- 
vey it. Words cannot deprive us of it. 

Only when we leave our true Rest to seek for help 
from that which is less than the Divine Light, Life, Spirit, 
and Grace itself can. we be deprived of it. We do not 
know what may have to be left behind through faithful- 
ness to it—what esteem of men, what joyous companion- 
thoughts and expressions and practices, what ‘‘ fair show ”’ 
of outward results. Let us count all these things but loss 
if they quench or hide from us one ray of the light of 


Christ—that light which not only shines from the history | 


of his life and death as told in Scripture, or from the lives 
of his true disciples, but in its own immediate mysterious 
glory irradiates every contrite heart, dispeling the dark- 
ness which is the power of sin, melting the coldness which 
is the barrier to life—changing us from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 

CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


THE HABIT OF JUDGING. 

An address to the students of Swarthmore College, Tenth month 29, 
1893, by the Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
Tue three years of public service which Jesus lived, were 
passed in an atmosphere of unfriendly criticism and harsh 
judgment. There were numbers of unsympathetic men 
watching him to find cause of accusation against him. 
When, with his disciples, he attended a feast spread by 
Levi the tax collector, for ‘‘ a great company of publi- 
cans and others,’’ the scribes and Pharisees who held 
themselves to be holier than other men because they were 
so exact as to the length of the fringes on their garments, 
‘* murmured against ’’ Jesus and his followers with the in- 
quiry, ‘‘ Why do ye eat with publicans and sinners ?’’ 
Do you suppose that when Jesus sat down to eat with men 
who were oppressive in their collection of the taxes, he 
entered into their schemes for over-reaching ; or with 
men who were vulgar in feeling and in conversation, that 
he descended to their level of feeling and speech ? 
own reply to their carping inquiry is the key to all his 
intercourse with men, ‘‘ They that are whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick.”’ 

The Pharisees made complaint that the disciples of 


Jesus did not fast nor make prayers enough ; that they. | 


plucked the corn as they passed through the fields on the 
Sabbath day. 


| about ourselves ! 





His | 


They watched Jesus to see whether he | 


would Aza/ on the Sabbath day, that they might find an 
accusation against him. The lawyer attempted a contro- 


nal life?’’ The Pharisee invited him to dine, and was 
shocked that Jesus ‘‘ had not first washed before dinner.’’ 


| And finally the chief priests and scribes prevailed against 


him, and he went to his violent death. 

It was against this destroying spirit of harsh judgment 
that Jesus calmly held his way and gave us the beautiful, 
uplifting lessons that are a redeeming leaven at work in 
the world. 

To-day | would recall to your minds one message of 
Jesus that stands out vividly against this background of 
withering criticism in his own life. It is his injunction 
‘« Judge not, that ye be not judged.’’ Perhaps there is 


| no habit of mind more easily fixed, or more to be de- 
_ plored in its effects upon the young, than the habit of 
swift and illy matured judgments carelessly spoken con- 


cerning the personality and actions of our neighbors. 
How little we can really 4aow about our neighbors. 
Nature has hedged us all about with a strong wall of per- 
sonality for our defense which meets intruders with the 
barrier, ‘‘ Thus far and no further,’’—a strong wall which 
we cannot easily overthrow for ourselves when we would 
invite another to the scrutiny of our inmost souls. We 
are ourselves undeveloped possibilities. Weare the fruit, 
literally, of all the ages, not knowing the beginnings of 
the lives whose epitomes we are, unable to trace the ele- 
ments from past lives that have entered into the composi- 
tion of our own, not knowing what to-morrow’s circum- 


| stance of sunshine or storm may unfold of sweetness or 
ship, what ease and solace of soul, what accustomed | 


So little do we know 
And yet, we are prone to think about 
our neighbors, as if the gift were ours to look through or 
over this wall of personality, with the diviner’s art. We 
think of the stranger just come among us, ‘‘ how proud 
and reserved he is—how far above us he holds himself— 
not condescending to meet us on our own level ;’’ when 
the truth may be that the seeming pride is timidity, and 
the reserve, a tormenting inability to express his longing 
for good fellowship. We think of our dear friend, per- 
haps, ‘‘ she did not respond heartily to-day to my wish for 


weakness in our own characters. 


| companionship ; she is growing tired of me, and in future 
| I’ll let her severely alone,’’ when it may be that the day 
| has brought her some perplexity or trial that withdraws 
| her within this wall of personality to struggle alone with 


the hard experience. We not only ¢Aimk our judgments 
of our neighbors, but we speak them. We cast them 
forth to infect the atmosphere like invisible disease-germs 
ready to strike root in congenial soil, and multiply the 
pestilential growth, and change into malarial places the 
fairest gardens of the Lord. One careless word of harsh 
judgment may leave an impression of distrust that will 


| work incaiculable harm. 


It would seem as if we could need no firmer check 


| upon our speech than the thought of our powerlessness 
| when once we have spoken our judgment. 


** Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds ; 
You can’t do that way when you're flying words. 
Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall back dead, 
But God himself can’t kill them when they’re said.” 
This college community in which we live in such close 
contact and in a measure isolated from the ‘‘ wide world,’’ 


| needs special guards against the infection of harsh judg- 


ments. Grammatical speech, a college must insist upon, 
since grammar is an important part of a college founda- 
tion ; but the need is deeper and higher than this, that 
the speech of college students should be attuned to the 
lofty standards of the teaching of Jesus. Perhaps I might 
say that a special responsibility rests upon those of you 
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who have been reared as Friends. For this has devine 
been a care among Friends. My thought goes back to a 
retired meeting-house against a hillside, in which I heard 
from month to month, in my childhood and youth, the 
reading of the Query, ‘‘ Do Friends avoid and discourage 
tale- bearing and detraction?’’ I would pass on to you 
the impression left by these words, in the hope that the 
words themselves may remain in your minds coupled with 
the injunction of Jesus, ‘‘ Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.”’ 

It is inevitable that the conduct of those about us 
should be at times the subject of our thought. It may 
sometimes happen that the conduct of others has to be 
the subject of our speech. Our thought and our speech 
concerning those about us will be right and wise in pro- 
portion as we are able to enter into ‘‘ the mind of Christ.’’ 
Humility goes before judgment. It is promised us that 
when ‘‘ we shall have taken the beam out of our own eye, 
then we shall see clearly the mote that is in our brother’s 
eye.”’ 

Should it chance that we find vit a hard thing to take 
this ‘‘ beam out of our own eye’’—a hard thing to be 
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bore an eminent part. But there are others in which we 
find no note of time, no reference to the transactions of 
David’s reign. ‘There were, it is recorded, a great many 


| more Psalms written, and perhaps lost, than the one 


| collecting the Book of Psalms. 


sweet tempered, a hard thing to be honest, a hard thing | 


to be unselfish, a hard thing to hold ourselves to our work, 
—may it make us patient with our fellows struggling with 
their own hard things ; may it fill us with the charity that 
thinketh no evil, the spirit of loving kindness that sheds 
light, and gives courage to all who meet it. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


Read at a conference for Bible study held weekly at the close of | votion, omitted the instrumental music, which, however, 


First-day morning meeting, at Park Avenue, Baltimore. 
Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor 


standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.— 
Psalms 1: 1. 


Tue Book of Psalms is termed in Hebrew Sepher Zchellim, 
which some learned men derive from ha/ah, to move 
briskly, to irridate, to shine, and they translate the 
‘‘ Book of the Shinings forth, and Manifestations of Di- 
vine wisdom and love exhibited in God’s dealing with 
his chosen people.’’ But as Aa/ah signifies also to praise, 


hundred and fifty we now have. Of them 7o are pre- 
fixed by David’s name, twenty-seven by different ones, 
and fifty-three which have no proper name, and must be 
attributed to uncertain authors. It is very probable some 
of them were made by David. 

The first Psalm, ‘* Blessed is the man that walketh not 
in the counsel of the ungodly,’’ -is generally considered 
as preface to the whole book, supposed by some to be 
written by David, but others attribute it to Ezra, when 
The history of the 
Psalms must be gained mainly by reading them and com- 
paring the matter contained therein with other histories 
of the times. 

Christ used the Book of Psalms as he did other books 
of Scripture, and quoted from it, which stamps it with 
the highest authority. That he and his disciples used it 
as a book of devotion we learn from their singing the 
hymn at the last supper which was composed of certain 
Psalms ; and that they were used by the Christian church 
from the earliest times in devotional evercises, especially 
in praising God, we have the most ample proof. At first 
what was called singing was no more than a recitation or 


| solemn mode of reading or repeating, which in the Jew- 


ish church was accompanied by instruments of music of 
the nature of which we know nothing. The Christian 
religion, which delighted in simplicity, while it retained 
the Psalms as a book divinely inspired and a book of de- 


| in after times crept into the church and continues so in 
| many places. 


and praise arises from a sense of gratitude, it may also | 


be called the Book of Praise, as the greater number of | devotion, as well as prayers for help, for thanksgiving, for 


the Psalms have for their subject the praise of the Lord. 
That the Psalms were sung in the Jewish service and 


no doubt, for the fact is repeatedly mentioned. A Psalm 
is called in Hebrew Zamar, to cut off, because, in sing- 
ing, each word was separated into its component syllables, 
each syllable answering to a note in music. 

The Hebrews divide the Psalms into five books, and 
this division is noticed by several of the primitive fathers. 
[It is observed in the Revised Version.] The first, second, 
and third books end with ‘‘amen, amen’”’; the fourth 
with, ‘‘ amen and halJelujah ”’ ; the fifth with ‘‘hallelujah.”’ 

In answer to the question, 
the Book of Psalms?’’ if we were to follow the popular 
opinion we would say at once, ‘‘ David, king of Israel! ’’ 
That many of them were composed by him there is no 
doubt ; that several were written long after his time there 
is evidence to prove, and that many were written by his 
contemporaries there is much reason to believe. ‘That 
the collection as it now stands was made long after 
David's death is a general opinion of learned men ; and 
that Ezra was the collector and compiler is commonly 
believed. In making this collection it does not appear 
that the compiler paid any attention to the chronological 
arrangement. 


many of them can be traced to the days of David, and 
the transactions which there occurred, and in which he 


As far as time and facts are concerned, 


We read of David’s skill in music being so great as to 
be proverbial. In this art he excelled all his contempora- 
ries, as he alone acquired the character of the ‘‘ sweet 
singer in Israel.’’ We think he has succeeded in the 
highest degree in every species of poetic composition that 
has for its object the glory of God and the welfare of 
man. 


He seems to have appreciated the Psalms as songs of 


triumphs, for suppression of the wicked ; indeed, he ap- 


| pears to have broken forth into hymns in every condition 
frequently accompanied by musical instruments, there is | 


in which time and circumstance placed him. His heart 


| seemed so full of Christian refinement, that we are prone 


‘« Who was the author of | 


_ kind, adapted to music, 


to believe that he had more to do with this beautiful book 
of poems than any one else, and with them we associate 
his name always, especially in a devotional as well as a 
prophetic way, as his hopes, his fears, his sufferings, his 
prayers, and his faith are the same as ours, who live so 
many years after him, and need the same solace. 

The Psalms as sung by him are full of prophecies. 
He foretold the coming of Christ’s spiritual kingdom, 
‘« That &e should have the heathen for an inheritance, 


| and the uttermost parts of the earth for his possessions ; 


that it should be written for generations to come, that 
the people yet to be created would fear the Lord, that his 
truth endureth forever, and that his years shall have no 
end.’’ He urged the people to believe that his God 
would save them, would enlighten their darkness, and 
bring peace to their souls. 

We know that such prophecies were divine inspira- 
tions and have been fulfilled, and will be, as long as gen- 
erations of men follow each other. 

Asa literary production the Book of Psalms contains 
a pleasing variety. They are historical, devotional, pro- 
phetic, and spiritual. Psalms are all poems of the lyric 
but with great diversity in the 
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style of composition. Some are simply odes, narratives | 
highly adorned in figurative style ; some, pathetic com- 
positions upon mournful subjects ; some, enigmatic, de- 
livering the doctrines of religion in enigmas, yet easily 
understood. There are dialogues between two or more 
persons, etc., which as read by us are calculated to hum- 
ble our hearts to the divine excellencies portrayed therein, 
awakening in us admiration, also wonder, to find them as 
applicable to any condition of the human heart now as 
then, proving to us that nature is the same in all eras of 
the world, and that our Guide, our Creator, our Father, 
is ever the same, even to the ends of the earth. 

In a spiritual view, the Book of Psalms embraces all 
we need. It is a perpetual and inexhaustible fountain of 
true piety by which we learn to live, and thus living, 
death can be no victory. With David, we accept confi- 
dence in the Supreme Grace, as spiritualized in his 23d 
Psalm ; 

“ The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not want. 

“‘ He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth me be- 
side the still waters. 

“He restoreth my soul; he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
for his name’s sake. 

“ Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
fear no evil; for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff comfort me. 

“ Thou preparest a table for me in the presence of mine enemies ; 
thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 

“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life ; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever.”’ 

The material of this Psalm is a man who accepts our 
Father as his caretaker and his guide. 

David compares him to a shepherd with docile sheep, 
who are willing to be led by him blindly, who are pro- 
vided with all necessaries, believing he will do for him as 
the good shepherd does for his sheep ; he is fed in green 
pastures, as it were, and provided with waters of comfort, 
and restored if he should go astray, for his law and gos- 
pel contribute to man’s correction and support. Thus 
cheered and refreshed in the house of the faithful, 
‘¢His name shall be praised as long as the redeemed 
shall live.’’ 

Thus the spirit of the Psalms represents man in al- 
most any condition. It bares the heart, shows him his 
infirmities, and suggests gentle, persuasive ways to im- 
prove any thoughts or actions that are of ‘‘ the earthy, 
earthy.”’ 

Thus we might write on in a feeble way forever, and 
yet it would be impossible to exhaust the beauty, the 
grandeur, or the truth contained in the Book of Psalms. 


Upon a closer examination of these, we can entirely | 
agree with Adam Clarke, who says: ‘‘I know nothing | 


like the Book of Psalms; it contains all the lengths, 
breadths, depths, and heights of the Patriarchal, Mosaic, 
and Christian dispensations. 
in the Bible, and is every way worthy the wisdom of 
God.’’ SaRAH C. HaRDEsTY. 


where you have so many things pressing upon you that 
you hardly know how to begin, let me tell you a secret : 
Take hold of the very first one that comes to hand, and 
you will find the rest all fall in file, and follow after, like 
a company of well-drilled soldiers; and, though work 
may be hard to meet when it charges in a squad, it is 
easily vanquished if you can bring it into line. You 
have often seen the anecdote of the man who was asked 
how he had accomplished so much in his life. ‘* My 
father taught me,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ when I had anything 
to do, to go and do it.’’ There is the secret,—the magic 
word ‘‘ now ! ’’— Zhe Lutheran. 
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| convictions, 


‘*It is the most useful book | 


PRE-FOXITE QUAKERISM. 
Conclusion of a paper by Alfred W. Bennett, in Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner (London), Tenth month, 1893. 
In what I have now said my object has been, not so 
much to argue in favor of any of the views which are 
supposed especially to distinguish Friends, as to point out 
the extent to which some or all of them have been at all 
times accepted by portions of the Christian Church. 
The doctrine that the Holy Spirit directly illumines the 
heart of the true believer, without the intervention of 
man or of book, has been firmly held by the spiritually- 
minded of all ages and of all creeds. The constitution 
of the early Christian Church so closely resembled that 
of the early Quaker Church, that we might infer,—which, 
however, is certainly not the case,—that George Fox and 
his coadjutors took their scheme from the primitive post- 
apostolic writings. In those early times it is certain that 
there was no clergy, but that the ministration of the 
Word was the heritage of the whole company of be- 
lievers ; that there was no ritual, as there were no conse- 
crated churches. The outward rites of water baptism 
and the Eucharist, adopted by the large majority of 
Christians, and then invested with sacramentarian char- 
acter which the good sense of the majority of English- 
men now rejects, have been discarded by considerable 
sections, as founded on a misinterpretation of the mean- 
ing of the words of Christ. By smaller bodies the prac- 
tice of fighting and the taking of judicial oaths have 
been regarded as opposed to the letter and the spirit of 
the Gospel. 

The claim which Quakerism has upon our allegiance 
is, as it seems to me, not its narrowness or exclusiveness, 
but its comprehensiveness, and the degree to which it 
succeeds in reconciling a belief in the Christian religion 
with most perfect liberty of thought and the rights of in- 
dividual conscience. It is, in fact, an outward confession 


| of that which the best of other religious denominations 


believe, in spite of their creed. The misery of this life 


| would be intolerable if we were not fully assured that 
| those who most widely differ from us in religious belief 


are as certain of eternal life, if they live up to their 
as those of our own community; if 
the shadow of a doubt possessed our minds that 
the sincere Christian, whether high, broad, or low, 
Catholic, Baptist, or Plymouth Brother, was, equally 
with the Christian Quaker, the heir of eternal life ; if we 
were not assured that the Fénélons and Guyons, the 
Kebles and Puseys, the Maurices, Kingsleys, and Stan- 
leys, the Channings and Martineaus, will form a part of 
that glorious band, however, to our imperfect vision, the 


| purity of their faith may seem to have been overshadowed 


by superstition on the one hand or by the pride of intel- 
lect on the other. To the Quaker, who regards all forms 


| aS mere excrescences on the simplicity of Christian faith, 


all this is conceivable. It is more difficult to understand 


| how a minister of the Church of England, who, on his 


. | ordination, subscribes to the assertion that ‘‘ the Catho- 
Wuicu TO Do First.—And, if ever you find yourself | 


lick faith, which except a man believe faithfully, he can- 


| not be saved,’’ consists in aseries of abstract propositions, 
| utterly unintelligible to the non-scholastic mind; who 
| asserts that ‘‘ by the authority committed to’’ him, he 
| has power ‘‘ to absolve ’’ 


the sick man from all his sins ; 
who declares, every time he baptizes a child, that by that 
act the ‘‘ child is regenerate, and grafted into the body 
of Christ’s Church ’’ ;— it is difficult to understand how 
one who has committed himself to these propositions can 
be equally assured of the salvation of those who do not 
adopt these practices. When a bishop preaches a funeral 
sermon on the lesson afforded by the life of the unbap- 
tized Joseph John Gurney; when his more _ illustrious 
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son takes part in the service in the Friends’ burial-ground 
by the grave of the Swedenborgian and Socinian Mary 
Merryweather, we can only wonder, and rejoice that men 
are so much better and more charitable than their creeds. 
ALFRED W. BENNETT. 


THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL LIFE OF INDIA. 


We give the major part of a lecture delivered before the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, on the 25th of last month, by the distinguished repre- 
sentative of the Brahmo Somaj, whose addresses at Chicago attracted 
so much attention, Protap Chunder Mozoomdar. The interest aroused 


in the religions of the East is met very intelligently, and on some | 


points very adequately, by this lecture. We extract it from the 
Christian Register, Boston, which procured a phonographic report 
of it. 


great Himalayas? Bending like a vast, double scimitar, 
the strength and defense of a population of two hundred 
and eighty-eight millions, forty-eight millions more than 


twice the population of the ancient Roman Empire, bend- | 


ing over a country as large as all Europe minus Russia 
only, seventeen hundred and fifty miles long, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles broad, its known summit over twenty- 


nine thousand feet above the sea level, the Himalaya is | 


the grandest range in the world. One of its glaciers is 
sixty miles long. Its climate, tropical at the base, 
becomes more and more temperate as you rise, until you 
stand in the region of eternal snow. Rising crag over 
crag, peak above peak, snow above snow, it penetrates 
into the infinite blue of the heavens. Himis, snow ; a/aya, 
abode; it means ‘‘ the abode of snow.’’ So vast, so 
high, so eternal, so cloud-piercing, it seems not only to 
be the abode of snow, but the abode of the gods also. 
From beyond its double walls the greatest rivers take their 
rise. From within its heart, thirteen thousand feet above 
the sea level, the Ganges and the Jumna spring. 

Three rivers, the Indus, the Ganges, and the Brahma- 
putra, all the offspring of the Himalayas, have been 
strangely populated by three great religions: the Moham- 
medans dwell on the banks of the Indus, the Hindus 
dwell on the banks of the Ganges, and the Buddhists on 
the banks of the Brahmaputra. 


Hindus,’’ flowing from a height of thirteen thousand 
eight hundred feet, running through fifteen hundred fifty- 
seven miles, discharging a volume of one million eight 
hundred thousand cubic feet of water every second at 
flood-time. Your Mississippi discharges about one mil- 


lion, two. hundred thousand cubic feet of water in a sec- | 
ond ; and the Nile above Cairo, three hundred and sixty- | 


two thousand cubic feet only. I said the Ganges creates, 
preserves, destroys. It brings down vast quantities of 
silt and off-washings from the mountain heights, carries 
away the fertile soil of the great province through which 
it flows ; its many wibutaries yield to it their solid con- 
tents, and thus create islands, create sand-banks, create 
villages, create lands and property of immense value. It 
preserves,—preserves cleanliness, health,—forms a high 
road of commerne and communication for the great races 
dwelling on its banks. It spreads fertility wherever it 
goes, quenching the thirst of the sunburned, giving food 
to the cattle as well as harvests to man; and at last it re- 
ceives in its bosom the ashes of its faithful children whose 
dead bodies are burned on its banks. It destroys. When 


in the month of July the floods come and the waters rise | 


and the torrents roar and the rains descend and the 


storms blow, the Ganges is the very image of the Deity of | 


destruction. People dwelling near the Ganges tremble. 
Who knows before to-morrow’s sun whether your village 


| riance of verdure for which India is famous. 


| tiful species of cypresses, some of them transplanted to 
Wuat word-painting can give you the picture of our | 


shall stand or go? Who knows, when the flood comes, 
| who will survive the attack? Who knows what the fate 
of your province will be when the ‘‘ mother of the faith- 
| ful’’ has devoured the land? ‘Tremendous is the havoc 
the Ganges makes. Whe the monsoon comes, vast oceans 
| of vapors rise over the Arabian Sea and the Indian Ocear , 


| and rise and rise northward until they b 


Himalayas, and there become either snow or fall down in 


| a deluge of rain. 


The rainfall of the Himalayas is tremendous. At one 


| point called the Cherragumgi Hill four hundred and 


eighty-nine inches of rain fall in a year; one year eight 
hundred and five inches fell. This rainfall creates a luxu- 
The beau- 


English parks, the hundreds of square miles of rhodo- 


| dendrons, pink and white, the spruces, the firs, the pines, 
| the oaks, and the other monarchs of the forest, festooned 


by vast creepers, wearing a bridal veil of orchids and 
wild flowers in the spring, and in the winter standing 
like giants without shedding a single leaf,—the forests of 


| the Himalayas, the woods of India, form a marvelous 


spectacle. With such scenery, amid such mountains, on 
the banks of such rivers, with such a cloudless sky, with 


| such a glorious sun, is it at all wonderful that the suscep- 
| tible simple souls of the first settlers of India should have 
| seen God through nature? 


Where the fogs, half fluid 
and half solid, cover a land of perpetual cold, when No- 





There is indeed the most | 
intimate relation between geography and religion. Great | 
is the Ganges, known popularly as the ‘‘ mother of the | 


vember comes, they say the Englishman’s first thought is 
to hang himself. When the sleet and snow hiss in the 


; wind, when the hearth is cold, food is scarce, and clothes 


are scanty, the poor of Europe cower and tremble in 
| their misery. God seems to be far away from his earth. 
But among such mountains, near such rivers, in the depths 
of such forests, the Divine Spirit seems clothed with ma- 
jesty, with beneficence, with love, calling his children to 
| come and worship him. And when, in prehistoric times, 
the Aryans of Central Asia entered into this magic land, 
| their hearts were at peace with all that they saw, and they 


| set themselves to compose those mystical hymns of which 


| the ancient scriptures of India, the Vedas, are full. They 

must have taken great delight singing those hymns; for - 

in one of the four Vedas, the oldest one, Rig-Veda, there 

| are no less than one thousand five hundred and fifty 
hymns. Veda means the same thing that ‘‘ vido ’’ means 
in Latin, that ‘‘ eido’’ means in Greek,—I know,—that 
‘*] wit’’ means in old English. Veda means seeing God 
through nature. 

When I stood near the vast crash of the waterfall at 
| Niagara, the whole heavens seemed to melt in endless 
masses of the omnipresent fluid. Water above, water be- 
low, water streaming from horizon to horizon,: water 
| dancing, jumping, foaming, rushing, roaring, threatening 

you with destruction. I wondered why the American 
| men and women did not build a mighty cathehral near 
| the Niagara, instead of building steam engines and manu- 
factorie&’, and with the music of the eternal cadence of 
the waters worship God, the Creator of all that is great 
and vast. But every nation has its own genius; and in 
India they had less commerce, they had less cotton, they 
had less hog-killing, they could afford to worship the 
Creator of the elements. 

All the Vedas, of which there are four, are full, I 
have said, of the worship of God through nature. ‘The 
whole sceneries of the mountains were transfigured into 
the abode of the mighty, eternal Spirit, sitting on the 
throne of the creation, his head far above the eternal 
snow and the everlasting heavens. The Himalaya range 
is the form of the great God to the Hindus. Every one 
| who goes to the Himalayas is attuned to worship and 
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communion. 
origin, mystic 


The river, also, mystical and unseen in its 
and unknowable in its end, is the symbol 
of the Deity. And the great forests, with their mighty 
rainfall, with their weird majesty, with their daily and 
nightly darkness, with their bursting vernal beauty, with 
their unbroken solitude,—the woods and forests, also, 
seem to be sanctuaries where man ought to give his heart 
to his God. 

Invocations fill the pages of the Vedas,—invocations 
to the glory of God in the sun ; invocations to the peace 
and calmness and beneficence of God in the dawn, the 
first rays of light ‘‘ wiping away darkness like a heavy 
paternal debt ;’’ invocations to the deities that ride in 
darkness over the midnight storms unto their awful des- 
tiny ; invocations to the fire, that warm when the night is 
chill ‘and damp or prepares your food when you are hun- 
gry ; invocations to the rains that come and spread cool- 
ness and offer bounteous harvests. But rest assured this 
is not all that makes the Vedas. 

The ancient scriptures of India are divided into two 
parts: first, the hymns, as we call them; secondly, the 
ceremonies, as you understand them. Half of the con- 
tents of the Vedas are hymns, exhortations, praises, pray- 
ers, adoration. Half of them are full of those ceremo- 
nies, those observances, sacraments, domestic and social 
rites, which the people must go through in order that 
God may be propitiated and religious blessedness ob- 
tained. 

Is there a religion, can there be a religion, without 
ceremony? Is there or can there be a faith without sym- 
bols? I declare, No. The impulse of faith is so deep, 
high, unutterable, that words fail to give it effect, and 
from words the devout spontaneously take to acts. Where 
words fail, acts are eloquent. When we cannot speak, we 
kneel down. When kneeling is insufficient, we prostrate 
ourselves in the dust. When a look is not enough, we 
kiss the hand; when kissing the hand is not enough, we 
clasp our palms in an attitude of supplication. All this 
lies at the bottom of those ceremonies of which every 
religion is full. And in a land of imagination, like India, 
these ceremonies are many and meaningful. 

Hence in the Vedic times one-half of religion was 
hymns, invocation, and prayer ; the other half was ritual- 
ism, sacraments, holy acts. That is not all. There is a 
third section also which is called the hidden wisdom of 
the Vedas, or the Upanishads. In the Vedas God is be- 
held, as I said, in the forces of nature; in the Upani- 
shads God is beheld in the spirit of man. After a while 
we become tired of the repetition of nature’s objects and 
scenery, and the heart longs to come home within itself, 
and there behold the glory of God, and receive his undy- 
ing assurances. The Vedas, then, mean the wisdom of 
God in nature: the Upanishad means the secret wisdom 
of God in the soul. The Vedas—the hymns—develop 
themselves into worship and ceremonies. The ceremo- 
nies develop themselves into insight, into meditation, into 
spiritual communion, into the finding of God in one’s 
own heart, in the reconciliation of the soul with the Su- 
preme Soul. But even in the knowledge of God among 
the forces and objects of nature there was great sublimity. 
Now and then puerilities meet you, but the sublimity of 
the Veda is undeniable. One or two lines I will read, 
translating some of the passages from the oldest of the 
Vedas, nearly four thousand years B. C 

The Rig- Veda asks, ‘* Who is the God to whom we 
should offer our worship ?’’ Answer: ‘* In the beginning 
there arose the Golden Child.’’ (One peculiarity of Hin- 
duism is that God is often conceived as the Supreme 
Child, a conception not unfamiliar to you in the image 
of the Madonna and the Holy Child.) ‘‘In the begin- 
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ning there arose the Golden Child. He was the one born 
Lord ofall that is. He established the earth and the sky. 
Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? He 
who gives light, gives strength, whose command all the 
bright gods revere, whose shadow is immortality, whose 
shadow is death. Who is the God to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice? He who, through his power, is the one 
king of the breathing and the awakening world ; he who 
governs all, man and beast. Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice? He through whom the sky 
is bright and the earth is firm; he through whom the 
heaven was established,—nay, the highest heaven ; he 
who measured the light and the air. Who is the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice? He, who, by his 
might, looked even over the thunder-clouds, the clouds 
which gave strength and lit the sacrifice,—he alone is God 
above all gods.’’ Let me read you a little further: «‘Ab- 
solve us from the sins of our fathers and from those we 
committed in our own persons. It was not our will that 
led us astray, O Varuna: it was necessity, it was tempta- 
tion. Wine, anger, dice, or thoughtlessness, the stronger 
perverts the weaker, even sleep brings sin. Through 
want of strength have I gone wrong. Thou strong and 
bright God, have mercy. Almighty, have mercy. I go 
along trembling like a crowd driven before the wind. 
Have mercy, Almighty.’ —_ 
There is in all this a pathos and the ring of the lofti- 
est psalms that the royal Hebrew sang. could read you 
more, but this will give you an insight. 
(Conclusion Next Week.) 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 45.—ELEVENTH MONTH 26, 1893. 
JESUS DISCOURSES TO HIS DISCIPLES AND THE 


MULTITUDE. (Continued.) 


GoLDEN TEXxT.—A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth.— Luke 12: 15. 
Scripture Reading : Luke 12: 
HISTORICAL. 


13-31. 


It was the custom to refer questions of all kinds to the 
Rabbis for their counsel and decision, which carried great 
weight, though it might be informal and extra-judicial. 
Their words were virtually law, for to dispute or oppose 
them was we//-nigh criminal. ‘To get the support of one 

great as Jesus, therefore, in any matter, would, as it 
seemed, decide a point at once in his favor whom He sup- 
ported. 

One of the crowd, reasoning thus, chose an oppor- 
tunity to solicit his weighty interference in a question of 
inheritance, in which there was a strife with a brother. 
But he had utterly misconceived the spirit and sphere of 
Jesus. In the briefest and most direct words, the idea 
that He had anything to do with ‘‘ judging’”’ or ‘“* di- 
viding ’’ in worldly affairs was repudiated. It was not 
his province. 

The question, however, gave an occasion for solemn 
warning against the unworthy greed and selfishness which 
lie at the root of all such strife on one side or the other. 
Addressing the crowd, who had heard the request, He 
gave them a caution against all forms of covetousness or 
excessive desire of worldly possessions, in the following 
parable. — Getkie. 

Perhaps no lesson of Jesus is more needed by us of 
the present time, than that taught in this parable. 

No doubt the people to whom he spake deserved the 
lesson, but in no age of the world have men been more 
prone than at present to believe that a man’s life consists 
in the abundance of the things which he possesses. 

The great teacher spoke in no condemnation of mere 
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riches ; the sin was in imagining that the wal of man de- 
manded nothing except that he take his ease, and eat and 
drink and be merry. The necessity for something else is 
pointed out with the clearness and force so peculiar to the 
teaching of Jesus, and in the verses here given the insig- 
nificance of our bodily wants and the sufficiency of a faith 
in our Heavenly Father, are set forth in language whose 
truth and beauty have made these passages dear to many 
hearts. 

TEACHING. 

It is no sin to be merry, but to make mere entertain- 
ment a principal end of life is a wicked waste of the re- 
sources and the energy which should be devoted to pur- 
poses useful to ourselves and to our fellows. The rich 
man proposed, as do many people nowadays, to devote 
his méans to mere enjoyment. He wanted to ‘‘ pass the 
time,’’ to ‘‘ have a good time,’’ and he seems, as do these 
same people of to-day, to have had no thought of any 
other use for money, or his resources of physical and 
mental energy, than just that selfish, foolish one of pro- 
moting his bodily comfort, and pleasing his fancy. And 
this sin does not belong exclusively to rich men. It is 
committed by all of us when we devote to personal plea- 
s ire the time or thought or labor or money which should 
be devoted to higher and better uses. 

The punishment of the rich man was two-fold: he 
robbed himself of the higher pleasures he might have en- 
joyed had he devoted his means to better purposes, and 
he found himself at the close of life stripped of his riches 
and unprepared for a place inthe kingdom of God. Un- 
divided attention to an end not the highest has made 
wretched the latter years of many who had seenied to 
possess more than their share of the opportunities of life. 
Thus, we have seen men applying themselves to the ac- 
quisition of wealth, and finding, when the wealth was 
theirs, that they had lost, or never had acquired, the abil- 
ity to enjoy it. Those who devote themselves too exclu- 
sively to social pleasures may presently find that the‘r taste 
for these has departed, and that they have nothing with 
which to replace them. ‘‘ So is he that layeth up treas- 
ures for himself, and is not rich toward God.”’’ 

The warning to ‘‘ take no thought’’ concerning the 
ordinary necessities of life, seems to mean, de mot over 
careful. tis acaution against undue anxiety, not encour- 
agement to shiftlessness. It is our duty to take proper 
measures to supply the things needful to our comfort, and 
having taken these measures, to rest in faith. If we 
‘* consider the ravens,’’ we shall find that this is what they 
seem to do. Our Father knoweth that we have need of 
things, and he has provided the means by whieh we may, 
without undue labor or anxiety, obtain them. 

But Jesus closes the list of matters about which we 
should not be unduly anxious by bringing into prominent 
notice the one thing about which we should be really and 
continually concerned. What is it to ‘‘ seek the kingdom 
of God?’’ Is it not to be continually, in one way or 
another, ‘‘ about our Father’s business’’ ; to endeavor 
to be always of more and more use to our fellows ; to 
grow toward that complete and perfect humanity which 
was created in the image of God ; to strive continually to 
bring ourselves into more complete unity with the divine 
will; to mind the light ? 


’ 


LESSON NOTES. 

While Jesus was addressing his disciples and the mul- 
titude on the memorable day which we have been study- 
ing, a man in their midst broke in upon the solemn dis- 
course with a most inopportune request. We must think 
that he had not hecome greatly interested in the teaching 


caabitihine the diets Stuns: for his demand was 
that Jesus should settle a question of worldly interest. In 
his answer rebuking the selfish request, Jesus takes the 
opportunity to introduce a parable to illustrate that ‘‘a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.’’ > ee. Wee 

Trench in his ‘* Notes on the Parables, ’’ makes some 
interesting comments, from which the following is ex- 
tracted : ‘‘ This man’s riches are,fairly gotten ; his wealth 
has come to him in ways than which none can be con- 
ceived more innocent, namely, through the blessing of 
God on toils which He has himself commanded. But 
here, as so often, the Giver is forgotten in the gift, and 
that which should have brought nearer only separates 
further from Him. ‘The wise king had said long before, 
‘The prosperity of fools shall destroy them,’ this man 
sets his seal to this word, his propensity ensnaring him in 
a deeper worldliness, Grawing out the selfish propensities 
of his heart into stronger action.”’ 

To one about to bestow his fruits amiss, and so in 
danger of losing them, Augustine addresses this affection- 
ate admonition: ‘‘ God desires not that thou shouldst 
lose thy riches, but that thou shouldst change their place ; 
He has given thee a counsel, which do thou understand. 
Suppose a friend should enter thy house, and shouldst 
find that thou hadst lodged thy fruits on a damp floor, 
and he, knowing by chance the tendency of those fruits 
to spoil, whereof thou wert ew should give thee 
counsel of this sort, saying, ‘ Brother, thou losest the 
things which with great labor thou hast gathered; thou 
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| hast placed them in a damp place, in a few days they will 


corrupt.’ ‘And what, brother, shall I do?’ ‘< Raise 
them to a higher room.’ ‘Thou wouldst listen to thy 
brother suggesting that thou should raise thy fruits from 
a lower to a higher floor; and thou will not listen to 
Christ advising that thou raise thy treasure from earth to 
heaven, where that will not indeed be restored to thee 
which thou layest up ; for He bids thee lay up earth, that 
thou mayest receive heaven, lay up perishable things, that 
thou mayst receive eternal.’’ 

‘« So is he that layeth treasure for himself, and is not 
rich toward God.’’ Self and God are here contemplated 
as the two poles between which the soul is placed, for one 
or other of which it must determine, and then constitute 
that one the end and object of all its aims and efforts. If 
for the first, then the man ‘‘layeth up treasure for him- 
self,’’ and what the issue of this is, we have seen ; the man 
and his treasure come to nothing together. He has linked 
himself to the perishable in his inmost being, and he must 
perish with it. The Scripture ever considers the heart as 
that which constitutes a man truly rich or truly poor. He 
that has no love to God, no large spiritual affections, no 
sympathies with his brethren, is ‘‘ wretched, and misera- 
ble, and poor, and blind, and naked.’’ On the other 
hand, he only is truly rich, who is rich toward God, who 
has made the eternal and un changeable the object of his 
desires 4nd his efforts. 


It may be that some women would not care to use the 
franchise if they had it. ‘That is their concern, not ours. 
Voters who do not care to vote may be counted by thou- 
sands among men. Be that as it may, we are no more 
justified in refusing a human being a right, because he 
may not choose to exercise it, than we are in refusing to 
pay him his due because he may hoard the money.— 


Charles Kingsley. 
Ss 7 


THE manly and wise way is to look your disadvantages 
in the face, and see what can be made out of 


F. W. Robertson. 


them.— 
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WE call attention to the announcement elsewhere, by 


the sub-committee on the Indians of the Philanthropic | 


Committee, of a meeting or conference, at Race street 
meeting-house, in this city, on the 2d of next month, 
(Seventh-day), at 3.30 p. m. 
from Herbert Welsh, corresponding secretary of the In- 
dian Rights Association, and by Amelia S. Quinton, 
president of the Woman's National Indian Association. 
The meeting will doubtless be one of interest and profit. 
Both of those who have been engaged to speak are ac- 
tively engaged in the Indian work and well informed as 
to its present situation. 


‘HE Friends of North Carolina Yearly Meeting (O.), 
are making an effort to establish an orphanage in that 
State, for the care of poor white children. They desire 
to purchase a farm near High Point, in Guilford county, 
and Rufus P. King, who has been in this city, this week, 
has been presenting the work to the consideration of 


those who may be inclined to help. Contributions for it 


may be handed or sent to Asa S. Wing, Provident Life | 


and Trust Co., 409 Chestnut street. 


WE trust that our friends are looking forward to the 
new year, with reference to the circulation of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL. As is announced elsewhere in 
an advertisement on the subject, we will send the paper 
from now to the end of 1894 for a year’s subscription,— 
giving the remaining issues of this year without extra 
charge. We especially desire to enlist the interest of 
who have not heretofore been familiar with the 
paper, and shall be very willing to send sample copies free 
to any whose names are furnished us for the purpose. 
Will those who are interested in getting up clubs send us 
such names? 


those 


A PovtsH Priest's Secession.—The very inter- 
esting information comes to us that Father Kolasinski, 
the Polish priest of Detroit, who has a very large church 
and following, but who has been in rebellion against his 
bishop, refuses to submit to the Papal Delegate Satolli, 
who would not reinstate him except on condition that he 
leave his church and spend two or three years of penance 
in retirement. He has now joined (so we are credibly 
informed) Archbishop Villatte’s little Old Catholic organ- 
ization in Wisconsin, which got its succession from the 
Jacobite Syrians of Ceylon. Father Kolasinski is said to 
have eighteen thousand followers.— The Independent. 


Let us make a practical reality of our religion. Be 
assured that, to know the depths of its consolations and 


t 


the strength of its support, we must engage in it our- 
selves.— Hosea Ballou, 2d. 
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Addresses are expected | 
| the late Anthony Paschall and Anni Husband Morris, of Philadelphia, 


| family. 


JOURNAL. 


BIRTHS. 
AMBLER.—Ninth month 6, 1893, near Conshohocken, Pa., to 


| Edwin M. and Annie F. Ambler, a daughter, who is named Eliza M. 


MARRIAGES. 
CHASE—BARNES.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 


| Baltimore, Md., Tenth month 25, 1893, by Friends’ ceremony, Emmett 


Curtis Chase and Mary Roberta Barnes. 


DEATHS. 
ASH.—At his residence, Jackson, Miss., Eleventh month 4, 1893, 


| Matthew F. Ash, son of the late Dr. Caleb and Rebecca Shinn Ash, 
| aged 63 years, 15 days; a member of Darby Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


MORRIS.—At his residence in Chicago, IIl., suddenly, Eleventh 
month 4, 1893, Charles Wistar Morris, aged 69 years, 8 days, son of 


PARRISH. —Suddenly, of apoplexy, on the morning of Eleventh 


| month 11, Joseph Parrish, son of the late Dillwyn and Susannah M. 
| Parrish, aged 50 years, 4 months, 5 days; a member of the Monthly 


Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


PRATT.—In Middletown, Delaware county, Pa., on Eleventh 


month 7, 1893, T. Minshall Pratt, in his 49th year. Interment at 
Cumberland Cemetery. 


PRICE.—Eleventh month 7, 1893, John F. Price, in his 73d year; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


ROGERS.—Tenth month 24, 1893, near the Brick Meeting-house, 
Cecil county, Md., Anna Rogers, in the 88th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Nottinghant Monthly Meeting. She was the last one of a large 


** Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” S. 


SHINN.—At Springfield, N. J., Eleventh month 6, 1893, Emily N., 
widow of Shreve Shinn. Interment from Upper Springfield meeting- 
house, N. J. 


SMITH.—At Wilmington, Delaware, Eleventh month 14, 1893, 
Elizabeth Wollaston, wife of Albert W. Smith, in the 76th year of her 
age; a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 


STOUT.—Ai Norristown, Pa., Tenth month 19, 1893, Phebe H., 
wife of Samuel K. Stout, in the 7oth year of her age; a member of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 


= — = 
THE COMMEMORATION AT LANGHORNE. 
THE commemorative gathering of Friends of Middle- 
town Meeting at Langhorne (Bucks county, Pa.), on the 
14th instant, was an interesting occasion. It was the one 
hundredth anniversary of the first meeting held in the 
present house. There were present a large number of 
the members of the Society of Friends from the neigh- 
boring towns and from Philadelphia, John Wildman 
presided, and in connection with other facts in relation 
to the history of the old house gave the report of the 
committee who had oversight of the marriage of James 
Wildman and Rachel Myers, in this house, on the 14th of 
Eleventh month, 1793. The report was made to the 
monthly méeting, Twelfth month 5, that it was satisfac- 
torily accomplished. 

The meeting-house at Langhorne was erected a cen- 
tury ago, and the first mid-week meeting was held Elev- 
enth month 14, 1793. The building is 70 by 45 feet, 
with sliding partition, to accommodate both men’s and 
women’s meetings. Including the galleries, the seating 
capacity is for about goo persons. Meetings for religious 
worship have been held since it was first opened. 

The graveyard adjoining the meeting lot was walled 
in, according to the date stone, in 1734, and, including 
the house for the care-taker and school grounds, contains 
814 acres of land. The graveyard has been enlarged by 
the purchase of an additional acre, and the property is 
kept in good order, the interior of the meeting-house 
having recently been painted, the floor carpeted, and the 
seats cushioned. ‘The school belonging to the meeting is 
in a flourishing condition and the interest in the attend- 
ance at this meeting well maintained. 
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We have proof-sheets cf the Minutes of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, | 


kindly sent us by our friend Edward Stabler, Jr. 

In Men’s Branch, at opening, Tenth month 30, upon 
calling the list of representatives, ten were found absent, 
of whom five sent satisfactory explanation. The quar- 
terly meetings reported their appointments of members 
of the Representative Committee (two for each monthly 
meeting, making 32 altogether; the yearly meeting then 
adds 30 more by its own appointment). Certificates were 
read for visiting Friends as follows: Robert H. Barnes 
and Esther H., his wife, ministers from Purchase Monthly 
Meeting, New York ; Levi L. Benson, a minister, from 
Stillwater Monthly Meeting, Ohio; Charles E. Thomas, 
an elder, and Rachel N. Mather, a minister, from Phila- 
delphia ; Rebecca Jane Cowperthwaite, a minister from 
Medford Monthly Meeting, N. J. ; Frances J. Williams, 
a minister, and Thomas T. Williams, an elder, from 
Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
other six yearly meetings were received and (at this and 
subsequent sessions) read, and a committee appointed to 
prepare an answer to them. Upon the nomination of a 
committee on the subject, Edward Stabler, Jr., was ap- 
pointed clerk, and Amos W. Griest, assistant clerk. 

The joint standing Committee on Indian Affairs laid 
before the meeting their report of the work done by 
them during the past year. (We shall print this ine full, 
separately. The following minute was made.) ; 

‘** Although the field of labor in this cause by our So- 
ciety has been very much curtailed, the Committee is en- 
couraged to embrace all proper opportunities offered in 
the future, commensurate with the means at their disposal, 
to aid and better the domestic and other conditions of 
this race, whose unfortunate condition has claimed our ac- 
ht years.”’ 


tive sympathies for the past ninety-ei 
The joint committee on Philanthropic Labor pre- 
sented its annual report for the past year, giving in detail 


ou 
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the work in the lines of labor in which its members have 
been engaged. The report was read, and the labors of 
the committee cordially endorsed by the meeting. (Sub- 
sequently, upon the nomination of a committee appointed 
for the purpose, the Philanthropic Committee was re- 
appointed.) The Committee had divided its work into 
eleven departments, each with a Superintendent: Peace 
and Arbitration, Temperance, Purity and Demoralizing 
Publications, Education of the Colored People, Tobacco 
and Other Narcotics, Prison Reform, Lotteries and Gam- 
bling, etc., Capital Punishment, Mission Work among 
Women and Children, Indian Affairs, Cruelty to Animals. 
The report also states : 

‘*The question of sending delegates to the various 
Congresses held at Chicago for the consideration of phil- 
anthropic subjects was settled by appointing those of our 
members who should attend to represent us. The sum 
of $100 was appropriated as our proportion of the ex- 
pense connected with these Congresses. 

‘* Earnest efforts have been made to spread temper- 
ance principles among our own people and others. To 
this end Temperance Day has been observed monthly in 
some of the First-day schools, with appropriate texts, 
lessons, addresses, and distribution of literature. Several 
hundred copies of teinperance papers have been distributed 
to the children of the various schools under our care, and 
upon these, as well as those attending the McKim Read- 
ing Room, lessons of temperance have been impressed. 

‘*Addresses have been delivered by members of the 
Committee at Woodstown and Salem, New Jersey, Relay, 
Md., and to the public of Baltimore during a recent 
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ings are held. Endeavors have been made to prevent 
the use of wine on public occasions, and the exhibition 
of beer as a food and its distribution among the visitors 


| at the recent Pure Food Exposition in Baltimore, dis- 
| couraged. 


‘‘An effort to reach the boys and young men resulted 
in opening the McKim Free Reading Room, at the corner 


| of Baltimore and Aisquith streets, Baltimore, in Twelfth 


| month last (1892). 


| will be continued. 
| and every evening from twenty-five to seventy-five boys 
| and young men gather here to read, converse, and play 


| trated papers and periodicals. 


Epistles from the | 


The reading room was closed dur- 
ing the summer, but re-opened Tenth month rst, and 
The hours are from 6 to 10 p. m., 


innocent games under restraining moral influences. The 
library now contains about 450 books and numerous illus- 
This enterprise affords a 
fine opportunity for temperance work, the number of 
visits paid to the Reading Room during last season being 
4,490. 

In the work on Purity, two lectures by William 
Blaikie, of New York, were delivered in Baltimore, and 
were well attended. ‘‘ Throughout our borders it is be- 
lieved that earnest efforts have been made to elevate the 


| moral tone of the people, and to insist on an equal stand- 


| ard of purity for men and women.”’ 


For the colored 
schools of the South ten barrels and one box of clothing, 


| etc., with a contribution of $37.75 in money, had been 


series of wagon meetings, held at different points in the | 


city. In some neighborhoods regular temperance meet- 


forwarded. Some home work had also been done. Lit- 
erature discouraging the use of tobacco and other nar- 
cotics had been distributed. Labor in the field of prison 
reform and against capital punishment was reported. 

In the department of mission work among women 
and children, it was stated: ‘‘ No organization has been 
effected in this department in any of the monthly meet- 
ings, with the exception of Baltimore, the efforts else- 
where having been mostly in the line of individual work. 
In Baltimore, mission work comprises six departments : 
Friends’ Sewing School and Mothers’ Meeting held at 
Park Avenue; the Free Kindergarten and Mothers’ 
Meeting, held in the McKim building ; Friends’ Mission 
School, held on First-day afternoons ; and the Children’s 
Summer Home, established on the country seat of Bernard 
N. Baker, near Catonsville. Owing to necessary change 
of location and other discouragements, the Mission School 
has been small. Friends’ Sewing School has the names 
of eighty-three children on the roll, and has been suc- 
cessfully conducted. The response that comes from 
many of the mothers, when visited in their homes, and 
the bright, cheerful greetings from the children, have 
gladdened the heart and given renewed strength to press 
on. The work of the two Mothers’ Meetings has been 
encouraging. Those who attend, appear very grateful 
for the helpful talks to which they have listened, especially 
those pertaining to the care of health. The Children’s 
Summer Home was enabled to accommodate more child- 
ren during the past summer than ever heretofore, having 
entertained one hundred and twenty-one girls and forty 
boys.”’ 

On Third-day, the 31st, the joint committee in 
charge of the First-day School interest in the Yearly 
Meeting submitted its annual report. There had been 
22 schools open. That at Sandy Spring, Md., had not 
been opened ; a new one had been established at Broad 
Creek. Eleven of the schools meet before meeting, and 
eleven after; all schools meet every First-day during 
their term, except at the time of Quarterly or Circular 
Meetings ; some being in session during summer months, 
others during those of winter, but the majority through- 
out the year.’’ Nearly all of the children and 
teachers attend our meetings for worship. We 
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believe that the exercises of the schools are siaieay | 
found to be a great pleasure and profit to the par- 
ticipants, as well as a strength to the meetings for 
worship.’’ The committee had expended $244.39, and 


asked for $200 the coming year, which the Yearly Meet- 
ing approved. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PHILADELPHIA Quarterly Meeting was held at Race street 
meeting-house on the 7th instant. There was a good at- 
tendance. The meeting-house, which has been newly 
carpeted and painted, was nearly full on the main floor. 
Frances J. Williams, of Shrewsbury, N. J., Allen Filit- 
craft, Walter Laing, and Rufus P. King (a member of 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting of ‘¢ Orthodox ’’ Friends), 
appeared in the ministry, in the first meeting, and Edwin 
L. Peirce offered prayer. In the meeting for business 
(men’s branch), Isaac H. Hillborn and Aquila J. Linvill 
were appointed clerk and assistant clerk. The three 
queries required to be read and answered at this time, 
were duly disposed of. The report of the quarterly meet- 
ing’s temperance committee was read and approved and the 
committee continued, with an appropriation for its use. 


Abington Quarterly Meeting 
the oth instant. The day was threatening and unpleasant 
and the attendance somewhat less than usual. Robert 
Hatton and Joel Borton, Jr., were among the visiting 
Friends who appeared in the ministry. The meeting for 
business was somewhat prolonged, men’s meeting being 


detained by proceedings in relation to the administration 
of disci; line. 


was held at Byberry on 


Nine 
Partners, 
a local 


Partners Half-Year Meeting 
N. Y., on the 6th instant. A correspondent of 
paper that ‘*the day being beautiful and 
especially favorable for Friends to journey from a distance, 
as many had to, a goodly number—though not a large 
audience as of years ago—gathered at the old brick meet- 
ing-house to listen to the speakers who might be expected 
from a distance, for there are none left to address us but 
those from afar.’’ The ministers present were John W. 
Onderdonk, and Elias H. Underhill of New York City, 
and Charles M. Robinson of Chappaqua, who delivered 
earnest discourses, ‘‘ setting forth the character and ex- 
ample of Him who spake as never man spake, rendering 
each practical and applicable in all points to every one in 
their daily walks in this life as Christians.’’ The meet- 
ing appears to have been satisfactory and encouraging. 


was held at Nine 


says 


Joseph Parrish, a prominent member of the bar, one 
of the (two) sons of our late friend Dillwyn Parrish, died 
quite suddenly last week, being seized with apoplexy in a 
treet car on Sixth-day afternoon, the 1oth inst., of which 
he died early next morning. He was born in this city, 
Seventh month 6, 1843; his wife was the daughter of 
Thomas Mott. 


A trustworthy report has reached us of the improve- 
ment in health of our friend Darlington Hoopes, of Har- 
ford county, Md., he being able now to drive out on 


pleasant days, with an apparently steady gain towards 
restoration. 


Kennett Monthly Meeting (Chester Co., Pa.), has 
decided to hold its sessions jointly. This conclusion was 
reached at the meeting on the 7th inst. , and two clerks, 
representing the women’s and men’s meeting, were ap- 


pointed, Martha Tussey, of Marlborough, and Milton 
Barnard, of Pocopson. 


| ago. 


| are faithful. 


SUPPORT OF THE SCHOOL AT 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


AIKEN. 


WE ask to add the weight of our influence to the excel- 
lent and simple suggestions made in your issue of Elev- 


| enth month 4, about raising money for the poor colored 


school in South Carolina. It is earnestly hoped that in 
every meeting some member will feel the Light leading 
him or her to the especial call of keeping the need before 
the people. 

We have seen many times how the faithfulness of a 
few has brought about the great purposes of God. The 
seeds of Quakerism are hidden away in the souls of its 
members. The seed is not dead. If some human law 
were formed to punish those who wanted to help ed cate 
the ex-slave and his children, that seed of adherence to 
Higher Law would burst forth into fruit. All through 
our Society the young, as well as middle aged, would 
stand up brave and willing to sacrifice and to suffer. 
Every meeting in our seven yearly meetings has the power 
of finding the seed that needs unfolding, of unlocking 
the hidden treasures of the mind and heart until the 
money will come forth as a free-will offering. Is it not 
because the spirit awakens in its power that the Lord loves 
a cheerful giver ? 

From the beginning of the Schofield School in Aiken 
until the founder felt released from her especial ca!l, the 
money to carry it on was freely given. Her call and part 
of her duty was to lay the needs before individuals, mostly 
with the pen, but she never dictated the amount they 
should give. She never wanted to lay a burden on any 
one. She never said this person or that one should give 
more or give any, unless they felt it was right for them. 
Once only she made an appeal to two yearly 1 meetings and 
that was because the Institution was outgrowing one wo- 
man’s holding. Through her hands and heart and brain 
God had builded greater than she knew. In it all, 
through all, permeating all, was evidence of ‘ollowing 
the Inward Light as believed in by the Society of Friends, 
and to them, as a member, she appealed, hoping that 
among its thousands the cheerful givers would reach out 
a helping hand, and they did. She never begged. She 
would look elsewhere for help rather than lay a burden on 
any. In keeping close to her own Light she let no words 
pass her lips as to the measure of others’ gifts. If it 
were a penny she was grateful, if more, she gave thanks, 
often conscious of invisible wealth from helpful thoughts 
and spirits that reached her with such power that, by 
some law of the Lord, she was enabled to touch those 
who could respond with money. Her work was to awaken 
that in men and women until they disired to give, and 
through her over a hundred thousand dollars passed on to 
benefit ten thousand of his children. 

The time has come when the founder of the Schofield 
School feels her release from Him who called her to that 
portion of his vineyard more than a quarter of a century 
The institution with property worth over thirty-five 
thousand dollars with not a cent of debt and in excellent 
running order, has gone from her management to that 
of the Board of Trustees, a majority of whom are Friends. 

It is not likely any one person will be found who will 
raise the funds, and if the Society of Friends wish to 
keep it there will have to be some method for securing 
means. ‘That proposed seems simple and easy if a few 
The founder had many dear personal friends 
outside of the Society. With three or four exceptions, 


| her largest subscribers were not of her religious belief. 


Seventeen thousand dollars of the Endowment Fund came 


| from those not in mémbership with us, though two of the 


donors attended our meetings. Last term, of one hun- 
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dred and fifty-four donations of money, eighty-two were 
from other denominations 

This statement is made that Friends may know the 
Schofield School has always had large help from others, 
glad and willing to hold up the hands of a Friend. It 
seems right to mention here Mrs. Mary R. Fox, her sis- 
ters, Mrs. Wm. Wister, and Elizabeth Fisher, both passed 
on now, and E. W. Clark, who have been faithful friends 
and annual contributors the whole twenty-five years of its 
existence. 

As one after another of the tried and true go to their 
reward, M. S. feels a link severed, for it was a strong 
chain that bound her to the friends who upheld her in 
the early days of struggle through opposition and preju- 
dice. Now the school has won the respect and regard of 
the town, and its influence for good widens with the 
years. ‘To cut off its power for lack of funds would be 
like pulling down the strongholds of right and justice. 


Insecr EATING PLants.—Mr. Darwin’s captivating 
accounts of the manner in which the sun-dew of England, 
Drosera rotundifolia, captures and eats insects, will be 
fresh in the minds of readers of his delightful work. Mr. 
G. W. Bennet, of Lake Helena, Fla., has gone over similiar 
experiments with an American species, Drosera capilaris, 
confirming all Mr. Darwin records of its English—and for 
the matter of that American—relative, the species being 
common to both hemispheres. The sticky glands are 
about 200 on each leaf. ‘The tentacles bearing the glands 
slowly close over, and infold the captured insect, taking 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours to effectually em- 
brace it—house flies taking the longer time, softer body 
insects, such as spiders, taking the shorter. By this time 
digestion is complete, and there is nothing left to the crea- 
tures but skeletons. The larger insects escape from the 
sticky secretion; even horse flies will sometimes get 
away. Sometimes a leaf would take a couple of weeks 
before finally digesting an insect and unfolding again to 
catch another. Boiled beef is unpalatable to this plant. 
After infolding it fora few days, the leaf would die, leaving 
the beef unchanged. Tender vegetable tissues, however, 
seemed as grateful as insects. — Zhe Jndependent. 


THE GRADATIONS IN THEFT.—This is the way the 
Religious Herald \ooks at it: Steal a chicken, and you 
areathief. Steal $1,000 from your employer, and you 
are an embezzler. Steal $5,c0o0 from the government, 
and you are a defaulter. Rob your competitor on the 
stock exchange of $10,000, and you are a financier ; rob 
him of $100,000 to $500,000, and you are a wizard ora 
Napoleon of finance. Wreck a railroad and gather it in, 
and you are a ‘‘ magnate.’? Wreck a great railroad sys- 
tem, and youare a “‘ railroad king ;’’ conduct a ‘* negoti- 
ation ’’ by which a sfrong nation plunders a weak nation 
of thousands upon thousands of square miles of territory, 
and makes the weak nation pay millions of money indem- 


nity for the wrong it has suffered, and you are a diplo- 
mat. 


THE most prosperous people are not always the most 


thankful. There is danger that, like a bough broken 
from the parent stem by the weight of its own abundant 
fruitage, the prosperous person will allow the very bless- 
ings so richly bestowed upon him. to divorce his heart 
from Him who gave them.—Z. C. Sweetser. 


CHARACTER is higher than intellect. A great soul will 


be strong to live as well as to think. —Zmerson. 


THE LIBRARY. 
THE new “ Whittier Book,’”’ the volume of “ Poems, Religious and 
Devotional, from the Works of John Greenleaf Whittier,’ is now out, 
and orders for it can be immediately filled. 

The little volume contains fifty-one pieces. Many of them are given 
in full; some are extracts. First is that beautiful and earnest sonnet, 
“The Word,” and the one at the close of the book is the exquisite 
poem of Faith and Hope, entitled “At Last,” and beginning with 
the line 

“ When on my day of life the night is falling.” 

The list between these includes many of the most cherished of 
Whittier’s pieces, stanzas from which, already familiar, are sure to be- 
come as time passes more and more the “ household words” 
who cherish a simple and sincere religion. 


of those 
Here are ‘* My Psalm,”’ 
“The Meeting,” ‘Our Master,’’ ‘“ My Trust,” “ My 
“* Revelation,” “ Questions of Life,’ ‘“ First-day Thoughts,” ‘“ The 
Eternal Goodness,’’ 


Triumph,’’ 


and many more. The selections have all been 


made in the field which the title of the book indicates ; they are all 
religious and devotional; yet there is a large variety in their form and 
expression,— they apply the principle of Truth at many points of con- 
tact with the mind and conscience. 

It may be said, indeed, that in this collection there is contained the 
whole body of religious truth as held by the Society of Friends at the 


close of the 19th Century. The-thought of Whittier is broad and 


catholic, yet it is always simple and lucid. His poetry, from which 


these selections have been made, covers the wide field in which men 
seek for light and leading, and in which they find themselves assailed 
by so many conflicting voices of controversy, of doubt, even of despair. 
This beloved poet, this inspired singer who was so true ,to his inspira- 
tion, has given us here the words of counsel and help which overcome 


controversy, resolve doubt, and defy despair. His faith is that which 


the best powers of the mind do not shrink from, his charity is that 
which the conscience loves and confirms, his hope is that which rests 
upon the goodness and meacy of God. 


We trust that this volume will be generally:.circulated. 


It should 
be used, by teachers, and by classes, in every First-day school. It 
should be in every Friends’ house. It should be made a gift-book 


whenever the occasion is suitable. It should be commended to the 


reading of all who would like to know “ what the Quakers believe.”’ 


Francis Parkman, one of the foremost writers of American history, 
died at Jamaica Plain, near Boston, on the 8th instant, in his 71st year. 
His works mostly relate to the history of the French in America, in 
connection with the Indians. His earliest was “‘ The Oregon Trail,” a 
graphic account of his visit in the summer of 1846, to the Oregon re- 
gion, and of his observation of Indian life between the Missouri and 
the Columbia. His later books included “‘ The Pioneers of France in 
the New World,” ‘“ The Jesuits in North America,” ‘‘ The Old Régime 
in Canada,” and others, in which all the French explorers and com- 
manders, from Jean Ribaut down to Montcalm—Champlain, La Salle, 
and many more—are picturesquely figured. One of his works, ‘ The 
Conspiracy of Pontiac,” deals with the period of the Indian war in 
Pennsylvania, 1755 to 1763, and is quite unfair to the people, especially 
William Penn and the Friends, of this State. Allowing for such blem- 
ishes as these, and for the somewhat excessive emphasis of his state- 
ments at times, it must be said that Parkman stands in the very front 
of our historians, and his work has been so well done that it will be 
practically useless to attempt to glean anything of value where he has 
gone. 


Book News for the current month has a great number (this being 
the busy season in books) of short reviews and notices of new publi- 
cations, besides other literary matter, with many illustrations. (John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 50 cents a year.) 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have pro ected a new series of helpful bi- 
ographies, to be printed under the title of “ Men of Achievement.” 
The intention is to cover the whole field of human effort by examples 
drawn from its most representative men. Three volumes have been 
issued : ‘‘ Explorers and Travelers,” by A. W. Greely; ‘* Statesmen,” 
by Noah Brooks; and “Inventors,” by P. C. Hubert, Jr. The first 
includes condensed biographies of Wilkes, Fremont, Kane, Hayes, 
Stanley, etc.; the second, like sketches of Clay, Webster, Calhoun, 
Seward, Chase, Lincoln, Sumner, and their successors; and the third, 
memorials of Franklin, Fulton, Morse, Ericsson, Edison, and others. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

YEARLY MEETING’s COMMITTEE CONFERENCE.—The first of the 
series of educational conferences, this season, under the care of the 
Yearly Meeting’s (Philadelphia) Committee, has been appointed for 
Seventh-day of next week at Race street meeting-house, at 10 a.m. A 
lecture will be delivered by Dr. E. E. White, of Ohio, on the interest- 
ing subject of testing pupils’ scholarship—the question which hereto- 
fore has been somewhat discussed, but not to a conclusion. Dr. White 
is well-known as an experienced educator and interesting speaker. 
There will be, no doubt, a good attendance. These conferences should 
have the codperation of all engaged in educational work, and should 
especially be made practical and helpful for teachers. 


STEADINESS IN COLLEGE STuDY.—The new catalogue of Harvard 
University, which records a total attendance of 2,966 students, shows 
that there is not a very great per centage of falling off, during the four 
years, in those who enter the Freshman class. The number reported 
of college seniors is 327, juniors 328, sophomores 385, freshmen 409. 
The loss of the freshman class, compared with the senior, is thus shown 
to be a little more than 20 per cent. If there were a corresponding 
steadiness in the classes at Swarthmore, a freshman class of 80 should 
present over 60 graduates at the end of the four years. 


OPENING Days AT THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—(Notes of a Pupil.) 
Second-day, Eleventh month 6, 125 happy boys and girls assembled at 
the new school, many accompanied by their parents. 

Prof. Maris and his associates were glad to welcome the pupils to 
their new home, and all were ready to show them to their nicely furn- 
ished and pleasant apartments. After lunch, all were invited to the 
assembly room, where remarks were made by Prof. Maris, Prof. 
Stabler, and some of the committee. Prof. Maris extended an invita- 
tion to all to visit and view the grounds and their limits, under the 
direction of Prof. Stabler and Belle Vansant. After our return, trunks 
were unpacked, and rooms made home like. 

At seven o'clock in the evening the assembly room was again vis- 
ited by the pupils, and after remarks the pupils were dismissed. They 
were told not to feel as if they were at school, but as a happy family, 
each one remembering the duty of gentle and kindly behavior, and 
that they came with a desire to learn and be taught. 

We will have two literary societies and a Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of bringing us all in a closer relationship with each 
other. 

Third-day morning we were glad to welcome twenty five of our 
friends from the neighboring homes, as day scholars, and they were 
also glad to welcome us to their beautiful country,-—for indeed such it 
is. Again we assembled, and following roll-call, the classes formed for 
examination, each one to do his or her best. Some continued to search 
their mathematical store-house until later in the day. 

The pupils were given permission to visit Newtown, and many took 
this advantage to view the wide walk through the grove that lies back 
of the building. 

On Sixth-day evening, the formation of two literary societies was 
begun. Each of the four classes divided as equally as possible into 


| 
| 


At 7.30 (Seventh-day evening) we were invited into the assembly 
room where a treat in way of an illustrated lecture was given us. 


Joseph Haines, of Friends’ Central School of Philadelphia, threw on 


the wall a number of pictures illustrating a trip to Yellowstone Park, 


each picture being accompanied by an interesting description from Pro- 
fessor Maris. 


On First-day morning the ‘pupils divided into two classes for First- 


| day School study, Professor. Maris taking charge of one class, and 


| morning, the pupils proceeded to Friends’ meeting at Newtown. 


| the large assembly room. 


Professor Holmes and Professor Stabler the other. Later, on First-day 


The 


meeting house was quite full. Professor Charles M. Stabler spoke 


very acceptably. 
On Fourth-day evening we hold a meeting amongst ourselves in 
r. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NuTes.—Dean Bond will lecture before 
Friends’ schools in Washington and at Sandy Spring, Md., on the 17th 
and 18th of this month respectively, her subject being ‘‘ The Youth of 
Some Eminent Americans.” 

Professor Beardsley will lecture on “A Trip to Yellowstone Park,” 
at Plymouth, Pa., on the 15th inst. 

Professor Furman will give a reading at Wayne, Pa., on the 
16th inst. 

On Fourth day evening, Eleventh month 8, the anniversary of the 
landing of William Penn in Pennsylvania was celebrated. There was 
a meeting in the assembly room of students and friends of the college 


| to listen to an address by Professor William Penn Holcomb, and other 


two sections, each section uniting with the corresponding sections of | 


the other three classes, thus making each society have about the same 
number of members: There was much enthusiasm expressed on both 
sides, showing the desire of each to make his or her society a worthy 
one. On Seventh-day evening both societies met, in different rooms, 
and further action was taken toward organization. The reports from 
the two societies were as follows : 

From the one which we will call A (as we have as yet no names 
for them), we have the following: Meeting was called to order by the 
President pro tem, Davis Jackson, Sarah A. Scott acting as Secretary 
protem. A committee for drafting a constitution was next chosen, 
consisting of Sarah A. Scott, Sarah Knight, Jennie Briggs, Myron Eves, 
Lewis Walker,and Bertha Chandler. Next a committee of four, con- 
sisting of Horace Goodman, Sarah Knight, Charles Magruder, and 
Sarah Cox, was appointed to suggest a name for the society. Mary 
Fell, Edward Y. Rich, and Bessie Parrish were then appointed as a 
committee to confer with a similar committee from the other society to 
prepare a program for next Seventh-day evening. Society then 
adjourned. 

From Society B: The meeting was called to order by the President 
pro tem, Henry Russell, Secretary pro tem being Mary Jackson. The 
following committees were then chosen by the Society: Committee for 
drafting a constitution, Phebe Eves, Elias Wolverton, Abner P. Way, 
Anna Wildman, Mary Ida Palmer, and Roger Farquhar. May Sharp- 
less, Everett Graves, Howard Broomell, Alice Brinton, Morris Haines, 
and Mary Baldwin compose the committee to bring before the society 
three names from which to choose one for the society. Members of 
the temporary executive committee to confer with a similar committee 
from the other society, are Edward Russell, Austin Buzby, Phebe Eves, 
and Ella Cooper. It was moved and seconded that the president and 
secretary continue in office until after the constitution is framed. The 


society then adjourned to meet one week hence in a joint meeting with 
the other society 


exercises appropriate to the occasion. The evening was much enjoyed. 
On Sixth-day evening the views of the Worlds’ Fair, as noticed in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL last week, were given by C. J. 
Hexamer, of the Franklin Institute, and appreciated by many. 

In speaking to the College students on First-day morning, the 12th, 
Dr. Magill said he thought the most important lesson to be learned from 
the great Parliament of Religions was that of liberality. As a proof 


of this, he said that, addressing the vast assembly of Christians before 


him, the representative of much denounced Buddhism asked those to 
rise who had ever read the life of Buddha. In all those thousands 
there were but six who arose. B. 


SALARIES IN BosToNn.—lIt is stated that the highest salary paid to 
regular teachers in any New England school is $3,780. This is re- 
ceived by the principals of the Boston high schools. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE SCHOOL.—The Friends’ School of Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, has increased in numbers since the opening, 
Ninth month 4. During the last month, Watson W. Dewees, of West- 
town, delivered his very interesting illustrated lecture on the World’s 
Fair, in the building, which was well attended, and proved of benefit 
to the school. 

The children became interested in the sufferings of the St. Helena 
islanders, and quite a large quantity of clothing of all kinds was col- 
lected among them, and forwarded with other collections from the 
neighborhood, to the scene of suffering. We cannot over estimate the 
value of these lessons in humanity. Children should be led thus early 
to feel a deep interest in the sorrow and suffering with which our world 
is filled, but which so often is so far removed from their own environ- 
ment as to be scarcely realized. Let us teach them— 

“ Help the suffering in their needs; 
He who loves God as he should, 


Makes his heart’s love understood, 
By kind deeds.” 


M. 


PuPILs AT THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—The average age of the students 


at the George School is about 17 years. They represent the States of 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and California, and the 
Dominion of Canada. The first girl student to arrive (as a correspond- 


ent informs us), on the day of the opening of the school, was Eleanor 
Stover. 


Co-EDUCATION IN WALEs,—Principal Jones, the head of the 
University of Wales, is one of the most progressive men in England, 
and carries large influence. No educational institution in Great Britain 
has taken a position so logical as that of the Welsh University. A 
clause in the charter recently bestowed upon it by Parliament, and 
which was adopted with unanimity, reads : 

“Women shall be eligible equally with men to any degree which 
the University is by this, our Charter, authorized to confer. Every 
office hereby created in the University, and the membership of every 
authority hereby constituted, shall be open to women equally with men.” 


Mucu will always wanting be 
To him whaanuch desires. Thrice happy he 
To whom the wise indulgency of Heaven, 
With sparing hand, but just enough has given.—Cowley. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, CONFERENCES, ETC. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT RACE STREET.—At the close of meeting, at 
15th and Race streets, Phila., Eleventh month 5, 1893, there assem- 
bled about eighty Friends for the purpose of resuming the interesting 
and instructive work of the Conference Class. It was announced that 
the former secretary having asked to be released, Hannah Brinton Price 
would assume the duties for the ensuing year. 

The chairman, Robert M. Janney, addressed a few words of greet 
ing at the re-assembling for the winter. He made mention of the great 
unrest which has been felt throughout the world on religious subjects, 
of the hesitation to make denominational connections, of the passing 
away of the feeling that any existent form contained all possible good, 
and of the growing recognition that every phase under which man has 
worshiped has had the same underlying impulses. Our attention was 
called to the need of making our faith still more universal, and to the 
fact that the religion of Paul, Peter, and Jesus was one of life and 
character, rather than of belief. As a result of the growing catholicity 
of religious thought, the world has seen the recent Congress of Relig- 
ions. ‘Fo bring all our members into closer sympathy with this move- 
ment and the spirit which induced it, the committee has arranged that 
we shall review the proceedings of this congress, and thence pass to a 
comparative study of the great religions of the world. In attempting 
so large a subject, we are not to expect to exhaust the theme, but 
merely to gain an intelligent idea of the relation of the great faiths to 
each other. It is believed that such work will tend to give a more pro- 
found confidence in the religious element in the world and in no wise to 
unsettle any previous faith. 

There was expression of approval of the plan, and each was ex- 
horted to be willing to take his part in the work. 

[SECRETARY S NOTES. ] 


GONE BEFORE. 


This is the poem alluded to by our friend, J.J. C., last week, and which 
he kindly sent us. 
THOU art in heaven, and I am still on earth; 
Tis years, long years, since we were parted here, 
I still a wanderer amid grief and fear, 
And thou the tenant of a brighter sphere. 
Yet still thou seemest near; 
But yesterday it seems 
Since the last clasp was given, 
Since our lips met 
And our eyes looked into each other's depths. 


Thou art amid the deathless, I still here 
Amid things mortal, in a land of graves ; 
A land o'er which the heavy-beating waves 
Of changing time move on, a land where saves 
The storm which whoso braves - 
Must have his anchor fixed 
Firmly within the vail; 
So let my anchor be ; 
Such be my consolation and my hope! 


Thou art amid the sorrowless, I here 
Amid the sorrowing; and yet not long 
Shall I remain mid sin, and fear, and wrong; 
Soon shall I join thee in thy sinless song. 
Thy day has come, not gone, 
Thy sun has risen, not set, 
Thy life is now beyond 
The reach of death or change ;— 
Not ended, but begun. 
Such shall our life be soon, 
And then—the meeting day, 
How full of light and joy! 
All fear of change cast out, 
All shadows passed away, 
The union sealed forever, 
Between us and our Lord. 
HoRATIUS BONAR. 


WHERE’S MOTHER? 
BRIGHT curly heads pop in all day 
To ask, “ Is mother here ?”’ 
Then give an eager glance around, 
And swiftly disappear. 


She ought to wear a silver bell, 
Whose note, so sweet and clear, 

Should tinkle out a cheery sound, 
Repeating, ‘‘ Mother’s near.” 


And then, if any little one 
Had something glad to tell, 


died 7 weeks ago at Frankford, ’tis likely of old age. 


way home. 


Or scratches, bumps, or tears, or /ears, 
Or secret woes befell, 


No need to fly from room to room, 
Sut simply listen well, 

And, like the happy little lambs, 
Just follow ‘* Mother’s”’ bell. 


— St. Nicholas. 


IN AUTUMN. 

I LIKE, the first cold day of fall, 

To have my study windows down, 
Although the robin’s cheery call 

Comes from the tree-tops dull and brown. 
The golden butterflies have fled ; 

No sweet buds rouse the bee's glad song ; 
For all the flowers are closed and dead, 

And winter’s heralds round us throng. 


And then before the open fire, 
Where great logs burn and snap and blaze, 
Come gentle dreams of high desire— 
Not dreams of past, but future days. 
We build not of the whitened ash 
Which mark the steps of days of yore, 
But by the oak log's ruddy flash 
Discern the path which lies before. 
—Flavel Scott Mines, in Harper's Bazar. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE YELLOW FEVER OF 1793. 
( Continued. ) 

[CONCLUSION OF ELIZABETH DRINKER’S JOURNAL. ] 
Oct. 16. Billy Sansom stopped at ye door. He informs 
us of the death of Doct. Say’s wife and daughter—that 
he saw a great number of funerals this day. 

David Bacon’s wife, and Jas. Wilson in Arch St. dead. 
Clear and cool, frost. 

Oct. 17. M. Livezley and her daughter Nancy here 
this morning. Annabella Cresson dead. 

My Husband and Henry returned towards evening ; 
they paid several visits, and from all they could learn, 
and from accounts to this place from ye City, the fever is 
considerably abated. We have not heard this evening of 
any deaths ; how great a favor, may it continue. 

Samuel Shoemaker, son of Benjamin, of Abington, 
who died some time ago of the malignant fever, was 
thought dead by the attendant—who went out for his 


| coffin, and on his return into the Room where the Corpse 


lay, found him sitting on the side of the Bed endeavor- 
ing to put on his shoes. He asked him where he was 
going, and was answered to take a walk; but being de- 
sired to lay down and rest himself, he complied, and died 
in reality about an hour after. Had he remained as first 
found a quarter of an hour longer, a Livezley, who told 
ye story, thinks he would have been screwed in his Coffin. 

Oct. 18. My Husband heard yesterday, when at 
Frankford, of the death of Joseph Morgan’s wife and 
daughter in ye Jerseys, and of Elizabeth Sindrey, who 
A 
young woman dead who was left to take care of Tommy 
Fisher’s house in town. John Drinker in a letter to H. 
D. informs of the death of Joshua Whitney, who was 
here on business with H. D. ye 11th last month; he 
then came out of the City where he had been a day or 
two; he took the disorder and died at Hellers on his 
Clear, moonlight night. 


Oct. 19. Warm this day, and though the report of 


| an abatement of the disorder is not contradicted, yet by 


the accounts of deaths this morning I fear that there is not 
much dependence to be put on it. H. S. D. went this 
morning to John Fields; heard there of the deaths of 
Ben’n Smith, and Doct. Phile, and by a note from Debby 
Field to M. S. we are informed of the deaths of 4 in 
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Friends’ almshouse, viz.: Mary Biles, Susanna Burden, 
Joshua Pearson’s wife, and Thomas Burden. ’Tis said 
that many die at Kensington. 'Tis reported that Parson 
Sprout is dead. Dr. Lusby was saying here this afternoon 
that we may depend on it that the fever is lessin ye City, 
so few have been taken into ye Hospital for 3 or 4 days 
past in comparison to ye numbers that were before ad- 
mitted; that it is the best rule to judge by. This 
amendment is since ye rain on Third-day last. Deaths 
heard of this afternoon—John Ingle, from England, 
Lawrence Allman, mason, Lesher, innkeeper ; a little 
rain fell this afternoon. 

Oct. 20. First-day. , Accounts from the City to-day 
are very favorable ; but few die and few taken ill, com- 
paratively speaking. A letter from Mich’l Callanan 
this evening. He a»pears to be much alarmed; as he 
says two or three j;ersons have died in Bristol of the 
malignant fever. 

Oct. 21. A delightful, cool, frosty morning. ’Tis 
generally agreed that the fever is very much abated. Our 
neighbor John Haltzell died some time ago. Dr. Lusby 
here this evening ; tells us of the death of James Read, 
his daughter, and servant maid some time ago. 

A Flag fixt on ye Hospital, but 3 persons buried from 
thence yesterday, and one, ‘tis said, this day. 

Wind high, and cold this evening. 

Oct. 22. Dan’! Williams, Jr., here ; says his Father is ill 
ve fever; he does not allow that the amendment is so 
great as many think. Elijah Weed, Jail-keeper, dead, 
Parson Smith’s wife, and Joshua Cresson also, and Doct. 
Ingham, of Bucks County.' 

Oct. 23. Dr. Lusby here to-day. Polly Lowry, 
Becky Thomson’s maid, dead, but little intelligence from 
ye City to-day, but that several are ill. Clear, pleasant 
weather. Miles Mervin, schoolmaster, said to be dead. 

Sammy Emlen has been this afternoon to Marshal E. 
Carbotery’s where he saw Casper Haines, who left the 
City about one o’clock. He said that at that time there 
had not been any funeral, or one grave opened in Friends’ 
burying ground. 

Oct. 24. By a letter from J. Drinker of this day, we 
are informed that the malignancy of the disorder is much 
lessened, tho’ many are still ill. We have heard of no 
death this day—it does not follow that none have died, 
tho’ a proof of amendment. 

Tremendous times! Wars, Pestilence, Earthquakes, 
&c. 

Our friend Jos. Moore,? the last time we saw him, 
which is the last time we shall ever see him in this world, 
told us that in that part of the country where he was a 
week or ten days before his arrival here, they felt a small 
shock of an Earthquake. 

Oct. 25. Thos. Wright, of Wilkesbarre, called; he 
informed us of the deaths of Cambell Dick, and John 
Todd. Mierken, sugar baker, dead. Polly Perot, Gideon 
and Anna Wells drank tea with us. Gideon showed us a 
list of burials in Friends’ ground, in which were a large 
number that we have not heard of before; among them 
were John Guest, Sr., James Goram, Grace Eastaugh, 
Sus’n Kribner, Marg’t Langdale, and Lydia West. 

Oct. 26. A man to be buried this afternoon, not far 


['Dr. Jonathan Ingham, of Solebury, Bucks county, the father of Samuel 
D. Ingham, afterwards Secretary of the Treasury Dr. Ingham had gone 
into the city to attend the sick. He took the fever, and started for Schooley’s 
Mountain, N. J., accompanied by his wife, and Cato, a slave, but died in his 
carriage at Clinton, N.J.. Tenth month 1 and was buried “ in the edge of 
the graveyard’ there. His death there, from the dreaded disease, created 
costernation, and some stone-masons, who were just then building a wall 
around the yard, quit work, and would not return until the cold weather.— 

avis’s History Bucks county.) 


[2 It should have been mentioned in the foot-note two weeks ago, at the 
foot of the second column, p+ge 692, that the journal of Joseph Moore. of the 
tripto the Indian country, was also published in “ Friends’ Miscellany,” 
(Vol. VI.), as well as that or Jacob Lindley.} 


| our quarterly meeting. 


| ing with a fine frost. 
| calls for humility and thanks. 


from us, who ’tis thought died of the yellow fever ; and 
two women have lately died near us. ‘Tis remarka- 
ble that no one has been known to take ye infection in 
the country of those who came out of the City. I have 
not heard of an instance where it has spread. 

We have not heard of one dedth that has occurred 
this day. 

Oct. 27. H. D. heard of the death of Azariah Hor- 
ton. Cloudy and raw, looks like for snow. 

Oct. 29. We have heard this day of the deaths of 
Sidney Paul, who died sometime since, and of Patience 
Howel. The fever appears to be nearly at an end, for 
which we cannot be too thankful. The newspapers say 
that the 11th of this month 2,730 odd have died of the 
yellow fever ; on that day died more than any preceding 
day, and great numbers since. Very cold. 

November 1. H. D. went to J. P.’s. Talks of going 
to town to-morrow. Jo went with Justis Fox to Joshua 
Howel’s to bleed some of ye family. William not as well 
as at some other times, myself, la la. 

Nov. 2. H. D. gone this morning to the City,—it is 
y. I had the agreeable intelligence 
from my children that ye waggons were taking ye people 
and goods back to ye City. It has cleared up this morn- 
What a favorable reverse, which 


One Shaffer, a sugar baker dead, and Copeland, who 
kept a beer-house, also. Thomas Clifford, Senr., died 
yesterday, at his place out of the City, of ye gout in his 
stomach. Wm. Drinker, son of John Drinker deceased, 
died lately in Laurel Court, Philadelphia. 

Nov. 3. First-day. Extract from the Federal Ga- 
sette, of 1st inst. : 

*« It gives great pleasure to the Editor to hear, from every quarter of 
our City, that universal health prevails in a degree equal to any former 
period in the history of this country. 

“At the Hospital on Bush-Hill, for the last 24 hours, only one per- 
son died——and he died of the Flux.’ 

Cloudy, and high wind this morning. We have heard 
of the death of Speel who was our baker, and of little 
Dick Scott’s Father and Brother, who died sometime 
since. 

Nov. 4. Charles Jervis called this morning ; his fam- 
ily are at Waterman’s, Bucks County. He dined with us. 
He informed that the widow Tellfare who went into the 
City last Fifth-day is since dead in the country. 

Remarkably warm for the season. 

Nov. 6. H. D. and H. S. D. gone down town to ye 
Washington tavern on business. The inhabitants of Phil- 
ada. were fast moving into the City before this Storm. 
"Tis said there were upwards of 20,000 had left their 
dwellings, and retired into the country. Pemberton’s 
Noke came this morning from ye City. He says that the 
day before yesterday there was no burial in Friends’ 
ground. Yesterday three, one of them was the wife of 
Sam’l Garrigas, and that this day there was no grave 
opened there. 

The widow Durdan dined and drank tea withus. H. 
S. D. waited on her to the Inn where she lodges to-night. 
H. D. has purchased upwards of 200 acres of Land of her, 
part of Pennsbury Manor, for a farm for Henry. After 
raining all day, it has cleared up this evening. 

Nov. 7. J. S. abroad to-day. He heard of the death 
of Matthew Conard, tavern-keeper, and others. Sam. 
Spriggs was in town to-day. Hesawa funeral in Friends’ 
ground, with about 6 persons attending, and a Hearse in 
Front street, near Elfreth’s alley. 

Nov. 8. Jenny Heaton and Patty Lewis drank tea 
with us. Jenny informs of the deaths of widow Batt, 


(‘ This went to show that the disease was not spread by contact—not 
“ contagious.” ) 
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Rob’t Lloyd, and Dan’! Baldwin. 
day since I came to Germantown, where I have ever since 
continued. 

Nov. 9. Our disturbed City has been this day in 
great confusion on account of ye arrival of a French ves- 
sel with 400 passengers, a considerable number of them 
ill of the yellow fever. H. D. went this evening to J. 
Lusby’s, to inquire concerning the report ; he says, that 
he has seen a person from ye City this afternoon, who 
thinks ’tis not so bad as here reported.! 

Nov. ro. First-day. Wind very high atS.W. We 
hear that Joseph Elam and James Durkinderen, both noted 
characters, are dead. H. S. D. drank tea at Dr. Logan’s. 
Dr. Parke there, whose opinion it is—that those who have 
moved out of the City, may safely return. ’Tis the sen- 
timents of several other Physicians, as I have heard, 
within 2 or 3 days. Nothing to-day relating to ye in- 
fected French vessel. 


Nov. 11. A fine, clear, cool day. H. D. and J. 


Pemberton gone this morning to Abington, where the | 


English Friends are said to be, Deborah. Darby and M. 
Young. H. D. and J. S. returned in ye evening, pre- 
paring for H. D., M. S., &c. to go to ye City to-morrow— 
to get ye house” ready for ye family. Nancy and John are 
to id with us. 

Nov. 16. After one o’clock, Noke came with their 
cldiane William and myself left Germantown with 
some of our luggage—ye roads but middling. We ar- 
rived at home? between 2 and 3; found things ém statu 
guo. HH. D. with Nancy, her little one and Molly, came 
half an hour after in our carriage; Sam drove Betsy 
Hardy in ye chaise. 
in perfect health) highly favored. 
and Dan’l Drinker called. 
are returned to ye City. 

Nov. 17. First-day. 


Ben. Wilson, John, 


H. D. invited this morning in 


meeting to the funeral of Luke Morris, one of our oldest 


citizens, born in ye year 1707. 

Nov. 19. Caty Mullen here to-day, in great trouble. 
She came over from Ireland, a poor widow, when her 2 
sons were small ; she worked industriously for their and 
her own maintenance ; put them apprentice, and took 
great care of them during that time. They have been 
some years free, and have worked at their trades with 
reputation ; she hoped that they would be her support in 
ye decline of Life,—but how uncertain are all human 
prospects! They were both taken this fall with the pre- 
vailing disease, and died, one the day after the other; 
the poor mother tho’ very ill at the same time, survived 
them, and may be truly called a lone woman. 

After her came poor Crissy Lamsback, widow of John, 
who worked for us. She says he did not die of ye yel- 
low fever, but of ye pleurisy. He had a violent pain in 
his side—she could not prevail on ye Doct. to bleed him, 
but he gave him wine, which she said she was sure hurt 
him. After his death, 
Jerseys, and on her return to ye City, found the house 
where they had lived open, and most of her small property 
stolen. She has four small children. How many are the 
instances of deep distress that have this fall occurred ! 

Nov. 20. Everard Bolton’s wife died sometime ago. 





(Thisship, the Citizen Marseillais, had come from Cape Francois, San Do- 
mingo, (now Hayti), and had on board a large number of sick and wounded 
French soldiers, and others. The freedom of the slaves had been proclaimed 
by the French Commissioners inthe summer of 1793, and aterrible “ rising”’ 
by the slaves occurred at Cape Francois on the 2ist of Sixth month. The 
exploits of Toussaint L’Ouverture were somewhat later, The French on the 
vessel, needing treatment, were admitted to the now nearly vacated hospital 
at Bush Hill, and payment for them was made by the French Minister, 
Citizen Genet, by arrangement with the Relief Committee 
“eight shillings per day per man.’’ The amount received on 
them was 33,070 39, as stated in tne Committee’s report. } 

{* The house as already stated, was on Front street, between Arch and 
Race, at the corner of Drinker's Alley. 


account of 


It is 4 eaetie this | 


| some. 


We are all through mercy (tho’ not | 


Most of ye Philadelphians | 


she went with her children into ye | 


at the rate of | 


She was a daughter of Sam’! and Rebecca Griscomb, who 
are both also gone. 

Nov. 21. Sister has been this afternoon to Jacob 
Downing’s house, ordering it cleaned for their reception. 
Upwards of 30 persons have died in that square. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


For Friends Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF HOUSE-KEEPING. 
A PROPOSED solution to the perplexing question as to do- 
mestics, is here submitted, more particularly to the mem- 


| bers of the Society of Friends. 


There exists among the girls and young women of this 
country, especially in and around the cities, a strong pre- 
judice against being employed in house-service ; yet there 
is no business more important, neither should any be con- 
sidered more respectable, or yield a better compensation. 
Why, then, this prejudice? Is the fault with the em- 
ployed or with the employés ? 

Our country at this time is passing through a level- 
ling crisis that should incite us to make inquiry whether 
there is not more required of a people professing as we 


| do, than to desire to cope with the unscrupulous money- 


makers and the followers of fashion, as is the case with 
Whether the time has not come for us to return 


to first principles, when, building our business or, rather, 


transacting it, on a more solid and a purer basis, and liv- 


ing more moderately, conveniently, and happily, than 


| when aping with fashion and aspiring for ease, has ever 
| permitted any to enjoy. 


There is a diversity of gifts,—all are not fitted to 
labor on the same line,—and could we break away from 
the customs that are demoralizing our domestic arrange- 
ments, enslaving the mothers, and too often checking the 
healthful development of the daughters, by opening our 
doors and offering employment and homes to the girls 
and young women of refinement, and in an especial man- 
ner those of the same household of faith? This might be 
a step toward the elevation of the employed and the ad- 
vancement of the cause the Society of Friends professes to 
espouse. 

The leveling process to which we are now subjected 


| Should lead us toward our ancient simplicity, where we 


should not on one side fear that the others ‘‘ will not keep 
their places ’’ ; since this objection does not obstruct the 


| satisfactory employment (on both sides) of trained nurses, 
| stenographers, type-writers, etc., neither should it stand 


in the way of their being engaged in any other honorable 


| employment, even though it be domestic. 


Could this plan be more generally adopted, the em- 
ployed would no longer look upon house-work as degrad- 
ing ; neither would it endanger the sacredness of the true 
family relation, and be less unsettling to the domestic 
arrangements than is often the case under the present 
systein. 

This drifting away from the ancient simplicity as to 
house domestics, and the former apprenticeship system 
has been a great loss to the boy and girl, by hindering 
their proficiency for the highest usefulness, and has been 
the cause in a large measure of unsettling mechanical 
business, and the solid comforts of our domestic arrange- 
ments. 4. Be 

Eleventh month 10, 1893. 


«« Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble Creed.” 


TRUTH is given not to be contemplated but to be done. 
Life is an action. It was thus that He witnessed to the 
truth. He /ved it.—F. W. Robertson. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

Our friend John J. Lytle, general secretary of that excellent organiza- 
tion, the Pennsylvania Prison Society, has sent us the latest issue of 
“ The Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy,” an annual pub- 
lication of the Society. It has for frontispiece a very good portrait of 
our friend Henry M. Laing, which is presented in connection with a 
minute of the Society adopted on the occasion of his resignation from 
the position of Treasurer, in which ‘for twenty one years, without 
omission, without error, without loss, and without compensation,’’ so 
the minute states, “‘ he has given his time, his judgment, and his care 
to the finances of the Society, amounting to many thousands of dollars, 
and requiring very close attention.” 


—On the 6th instant, in Bucks county, Pa., a man named Pfleger, 
shot a fine specimen of the blue heron on the Tohickon creek, about 
three miles east of Quakertown. The bird measured six feet across 
the wings and three feet and nine inches from tip of bill to the end of 
the tail. It weighed five pounds. 


—One of the most magnificent peaks of the Mont Blanc range, the 
Dent di Midi, which, like an enormous steeple, straight and narrow, 
shoots up into the sky 12,500 feet, has lost quite a mass of its rocky 
side. The Dent di Jaune, one of the points which, like Gothic orna- 
ments on a church steeple, stud its sides, recently tumbled into the val- 
ey. The track of the mass over the clear ice of the glacier can be 
plainly seen.—Christian News and Courier. 


—Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, speaks of the lofty sense 0 1» 0 
and the high conception or justice and right that characterize the 
Dacotah Indians (the * Sioux’’). Dr. Whipple is well up in Indian 
matters, as he has worked among them for many years. 


—Sir Andrew Clark, one of the most eminent of the physicians o 
England, died on the 6th instant, at an advanced age. He was the 
physician of W. E. Gladstone, the English prime minister, and the lat- 
ter was one of the “ pall bearers "’ at the funeral, in Westminster Abbey, 
on the 11th 

—A significant change has been made in the required studies in the 
higher schools and training colleges of France. Hitherto there have 
been among the compulsory studies two modern languages, one of 
which is German; but now the choice is given of German or English. 
In addition to this the time given to German has been decreased, and 
that given to English increased. 

—aA small clay tablet made of Nile mud, inscribed with about a hun- 
dred lines of cuneiform inscriptions, is to be found in the British Museum, 
which, being translated, appears as the marriage proposal of a Pharaoh 
for the hand of the daughter of the king of Babylon. It is apparently 
the office copy of a letter written about 1520 B.C. 

—First Boy: “* How do you like your new place?” Second Boy: 
“Don't like it. If I don’t do things right, they'll get another boy ; 
ani, if I do do things right, they'll keep me doin’ ’em.”—Z xchange. 

—Dr. George Macdonald is about to leave England for Italy. His 
health during the past summer has been so delicate that he has been 
unable to lecture or preach as usual. 


It is announced that the widow of President Grant intends to 
spend the winter in California. General Grant, in the earlier days of 
his military service, was stationed on the Pacific Coast, and at that time, 
as well as in later years when he visited San Francisco on his tour of 
the world, he made many friends in California. He liked the State 
and its people, and this liking his widow fully shares. Mrs. Grant 
expects to visit the interesting parts of the State, and to pass the winter 
either at Santa Barbara or at San Diego, where her son Jesse lives. 

—The navigation of the Dead Sea is the latest step in Oriental 
progress. The Sultan [of Turkey] has sent two sailing boats there, 
one for freight and one for passengers. Abdul Hamid is going to try 
to make money out of the salt, bitumen, and sulphur of the lake. 

—Corals increase by eggs, spontaneous division, and germination. 
The rate of growth has not been fully determined. Professor Agassiz 
indicates the growth of reefs at Key West at the rate of six inches in 
100 years, and adds that if we doubled that amount it would require 
7,000 years to form the reefs in that place and hundreds of thousands 
of years for the growth of Florida.—Fire and Water. 

—By a simple rule the length of the day and night, any time of 
the year, may be ascertained by simply doubling the time of the sun’s 
rising, which will give the length of the night, and doubling the time 
of setting will give the length of the day. 


—More than 10,000 babies were cared for by Miss Hall’s nurses in 
the Children’s Building during the six months of the Fair, and only 
one of that number was abandoned by its natural protectors. 


—* If fishes knew enough to live in the ground instead of water,” 
remarked Frank, “they could get all the worms they wanted without 
hooks in them.” —Harfer's Young People. 

—The Augusta Exposition and the Georgia State Fair were for- 
mally opened at Augusta on the 14th inst., with a grand parade, which 
was reviewed by 50,000 people, followed by addresses by President 
Patrick Walsh, Governor Northen, and others. 


} 


} 
j 





—The women of the West are taking ample advantage of their 
new political privileges. They took an active part in the school elec- 
tions in Seattle, Spokane, and other Washington towns this month, go- 
ing to the polls in companies of from a dozen to a hnndred. Candi- 
dates of their own sex were nominated in several districts, which helped 
greatly to enlist the interest of the women. 


—Bears are unusually plentiful and audacious in some of the south- 
western counties of Washington this fall. They raid the farms, carry- 
ing ofi hogs, sheep, and young calves, and doing great damage to crops. 
Bear hunting up in the mountains is ordinarily a popular autumn sport 


now a serious business. 

REPORTS come again from Florida that the alligator is rapidly be- 
coming extinct. It is reported that fully 2,500,000 of them have been 
killed in the past dozen years. 


WITH the close of the Columbian Exposition comes the annual re- 
port of the Illinois Central Railroad Company. The company carried 
19,342.684 passengers on its trains during the Fair season, not one of 
whom, it is claimed, was killed, and but five injured. 


“there, but the mere trying to keep bears out of the farmfyards is just 
——, 


WET boots and shoes can be dried without the stiffness and discom- 
fort which usually follows by filling them to the top with common oats 
and letting them stand a few hours. The oats absorb all the moisture 
and leave the boots as pliable as before their wetting. The same oats 
can be used over and over.—/ndianapolis News. 


— President Cleveland and family, who have been staying at “* Wood- 
ley” in the suburbs of Washington, abandoned it on the 14th and re- 
sumed their occupation of the White House. 


—A plan has been perfected for the reorganization of the Equitable 
Mortgage Company, of New York, which failed recently. The proba- 
ble income of the company after reorganization is given at $925.000, 
and fixed charges and all expenses, $878,000. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

IN a report made public on the Ioth inst. the Secretary of State, W. Q. 
Gresham, advised the President to the effect that the ‘“ Provisional 
Government’ in the Hawaiian Islands should not be sustained, but 
that the so called queen, Liliuokalani, should be restored to her former 
position by the forces of the United States. This publication has 
caused much earnest comment, and severe criticism of the Administra- 
tion. Itis not known whether the new United States minister, Willis, 
who went out to Honolulu some weeks ago, had instructions to use the 
United States troops and ships to overthrow the Provisional Govern- 
ment and reéstablish the queen, but it is feared that he had. As there 
is no telegraphic cable to the Hawaiian Islands, further information by 
steamer is anxiously awaited. : 


IN consequence of the falling off in revenues—chiefly in the re- 
ceipts of duties on imported goods—the United States Government is 
not now receiving as much as it pays out. In round figures, from 
Seventh month 1 to Eleventh month 10, the total receipts were 113 
millions of dollars, and the expenditures 139 millions. 

A DESTRUCTIVE fire occurred in Memphis, Tennessee, on the even- 
ing of the 13th inst., causing the loss of several lives and the destruc- 
tion of property valued at $1,000,000. 

In Colorado, last week, the people voted on the question of admit- 
ting women to the suffrage, and it was carried by a large majority—said 
to be about 8,000. 


VERY large majorities were cast in some of the States, at the elec- 
tion last week. In Pennsylvania, D. Newlin Fell, candidate for Judge 
of the Supreme Court (of a well-known Friends’ family ; native of 
Bucks county), had a majority of 138,000. This (nearly the same be- 
ing given for the candidate for State Treasurer), is the largest ever 
given in Pennsylvania. In Ohio the majority of William McKinley for 
Governor is over 80,000. In New York, Maynard (Dem.) candidate 
for Judge, is defeated by Bartlett (Rep.), by 100,000. 


THE Ways and Means Committee (the majority of it), it is an- 
nounced, will propose a “ moderate income tax,”’ in order to make up 


| the loss of revenue by reason of reductions of tariff rates on imported 


goods. It is expected to exempt small incomes, and lay a 2 per cent. 
rate on larger ones, which will raise, it is estimated, 50 millions of dol- 
lars a year. 


THE conflict at Rio de Janeiro between the government forces on 
land and the ships in the bay under Admiral Mello continues. The 
government continues to buy and equip ships in this country and Europe 
to fight or blockade Mello. It is reported that the latter desires “ to 
restore the monarchy.” He is supported by money sent from Europe 
by persons who left Brazil when the republican form of government 
was established. 


Open thine eyes to see 
The good in store for thee— 
New love, new thought, new service too, 
From Him who daily maketh thy life new. 
—F. L. Hosmer. 
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FOR DYSPEPSIA 

USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. Lorenzo WaAITE, Pittsfield, Mass., says: 
«« From its use fora period of about eight weeks, 
to the exclusion of all other remedies, I attri- | 
bute the restoration to health of a patient who 
was emaciated to the last degree, in consequence | 
of nervous prostration and dyspepsia. This 
patient’ s stomach was in such an irritable condi- | 
tion that he could not bear either liquid or solid 
food. An accomplished physician of many 
years experience, whom I called in consultation, 
pronounced his case an incurable one. At this 
stage 1 decided to use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, which resulted as above mentioned.” 


NOTICES. 

*,* A conference of parents, teachers, school 
committees, and others, will be held under the 
care of ** The Committee on Education and 
Schools of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends,’ on Seventh day, Eleventh month 25, 
1893, at Race Street meeting-house, Philadel- 
phia, commencing at 10 a. m. 

Lecture by Dr. E. E. White, of Ohio, on 
“ Testing.” 

The subject (which includes the written 
examination) will then be open for general dis- 
cussion, and it is hoped that all interested will 
be prepared to participate. 

Wa. WADE GriscoM, Clerk. 


¥,* The Indian Branch of the Philanthropic 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will 
hold a conference on the present condition of the 
Indians and the status of the Indian Question. 
Herbert Welsh, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Indian Rights Association and one of the best 
authorities on the subject, and Amelia S. Quin- 
ton, President of the Women’s National Indian 
Association, will be present to address the con- 
ference, and give their views on the present 
situation. All interested in the subject are cor- 
dially invited to be present, and to participate in 
the discussion. 
The conference will be held Twelfth month 2, | 
1893, at 3.30 o'clock, at 15th and Race streets. 
CHARLES F,. JENKINS, 
SUSANNA D. WHARTON, 
WILLIAM J. HALL, 
Committee. 


*,* Lecture by Prof. F. H. Green, West 
Chester State Normal School. Subject, “A 
Clean Record,” under the auspices of the Young 
Temperance Workers of 17th St. and Girard 
Ave., Sixth day evening, Eleventh month 24, 
1893. To be held in the meeting-house, at 17th 
street and Girard avenue. 


*,* A Temperance Conference under the 
care of the Western Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, will be held at New Garden, on First- 
day next, the roth inst., at 2 o’clock. Exercises 
by the First-day school appropriate to the occa- 
sion. All invited. 

ELMA M. Preston, Clerk. 

*,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month 
occur as follows : 

16. Shrewsbury and Rahway H. Y. M,, 
Plainfield, N. /. 

18. Short Creek, Ohio. 

20. Centre, West Branch, Pa. 

Duanesburgh, Duanesburgh, N. Y. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 

. Stillwater, Richland, O. 

.. Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 

. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

. Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 

. Southern, Camden, Del. 

. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 

* A Temperance Conference under the care | 

of Haadouteld Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance | 


Committee, will be held in Friends’ meeting- 
house, at Moorestown, First-day afternoon, 
Eleventh month Ig, 1893, at 3 o’clock. 
cordially invited. 

E. HOLLINSHEAD, Jr., Clerk, 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington! 
First-day School Union propose paying a visit 


to Quakertown First day School at the close of | 


All are | 


| 


their morning meeting, on First-day, Eleventh | 


month 19, 1893, to which Friends and others in- 
terested in the work are respectfully invited. 
CHARLES Bonn, Clerk. 


*.* A conference under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s 


at 2.30 p. m. 
Joseph A. Bogardus, of New York, expects to 
address the meeting. 
All are cordially invited. 
Amy W. HIcKMAN, Clerk. 


A=CORN SALVE 


Removes the Toe Corn Every Time | 


NO PAIN NO POISON. 
Fold by druggists, or sent by mail for 15c. 
Giant Chemical Co., 


A trial size box sent for a 305 Cherry St. 
2-cent stamp. 


The World’s Parliament of Religion, 
The wonderful story of its Proceedings at the 

World’s Columbian Exposition picturesquely 

presented. Edited by J. H. Barrows, D.D. 


pages each ; 200 illnstrations ; now in press. During 
the sessions nearly 2 000 » -ubscriptions were taken at 
$7 50 and $10.00 perset Price reduced to $5.00 cloth, 
and $7.50 leather, prepaid. 


Quotations of this work will be made from time to | 


time in this paper 


Subscriptions taken and correspondence solicited | 


by the undersigned. 
CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Il. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of | 


its contents gives special weight to each adver | 


tisement. 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


seeing the advertisement in this paper. “tr 


Temperance Committee, | 
will be held in the Goshen Friends’ meeting- | 
house, on First-day, Eleventh month 1g, 1893, | 


| Merchant Tailor, 





par When our readers answer an | 


The cee: of mre is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “ pearled”’—a trade 
mark. 


Cylinder tops are etched in the 
*““MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLAss.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. 


glass 


Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


AKE Leather soft and 
long-lived with Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 


I How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y 


MEDIUM OR HEAVY-WEIGHT 


OVERCOAT 


may be needed We have a choice assortment of 


goods to select from, and will make them up to sat- 
Published in two volumes, containing over 700 | 


sfy in fit and price. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
109 N, Tenth St. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pl PENNA, 
DR. WM. C, ‘STOKES, 
DENTIST, 


1629 CHESTNUT ST., 


\. 
wy 
ge 
Qe 


Friends’ petronage solicited. PHILADELPHIA. — 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 


8. F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


NOW READY AND ON SALE. 


Poems, Religious and Devotional, 


from the Works of 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Published under special arrangement with Houghton, Mifflin & Company, by Friends’ First- 
day School General Conference, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia. 


176 Pages, 16mo. Cloth. 


Price, to First-day Schools only, 50 cents. 


The same, with stamped cover, and fine portrait of the Poet, $1.00. 


The orders of First-day Schools should be addressed to 
ROBERT M. JANNEY, 


First-Day School General Conference, 1500 Race St., 


| The above books for sale also by 
FRIENDS’ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Southwest corner Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


For Dry Goods | 


——THE BEST PLACE I8-—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings im the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


STREETS. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
that may be needed either for dress or house 
furnishing purposes. 


“Good Times” 
or 
‘‘Bad Times’”’ 


Our Prices 


are fixed to suit. 


When we are selling hand- 
some gold embossed papers for 
twelve and fifteen cents per 
piece you may know we are up 
to the times. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co. 


12 N. 11th St., Phila. 
a doors from Market Street. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly | 





BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. | 


Tux use of the INTELLIGENCER axp Journal | 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 


worthy is admitted. The paper now goes 

about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 


Periodicals. tisement. gee" When our readers answer ap 


Pamphiets. 
Plain Work, 


29 N. Seventh Street. 
| eeing the advertisement in this paper. “eg 


CLUB RATES FOR 1894 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT 
We announce our (lub Rates for 1894. Read the figures given, and also read the notes bel 


We will send the INTELLIGENCER aND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named 
for the amount stated “for both.” 


W EEK LIES. 
PERIODICAL. 


PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1) 
Tue INDEPENDENT, ($3) 
($4) 


Harper’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2) 
Union SIGNAL, ($1) 


CoUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 


THe OUTLOOK, 
Unien), ($3) 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3) 
Harper's Bazar, ($4) 


JouRNAL OF EpvucarTIon, ($2.50) 
LyTTeLt's LIVING 4Ge, ($8) 


MONTH IES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
ScRIBNER’s MaGaZINe, ($8) 
THE CeNTURY M Gazing, ($4) 
HARPER'S MaGaZINE, ($4) 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4) 
THE Co-MOPOLITAN, ($1.50) 
PoPULAR SCIENCE MonTaLy, ($5). . . 
NoRTH AMERICAN Review, :$5) 
Sr. NicHoL«s, ($3). . 
REVIEW oF Reviews, ($2 50) ‘ 
MoTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD ($2) 4.10 
Sca1 TERED Seeps, ($0.50) Terri.) 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($1.50)... . 3.60 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURI“T, ($150)... . 350 
LIPpINncoTT’s MaGazine, ($3). ....... 4/0 
GARDEN AND Forest, ($4). . THE Farm Jo. RNAL, (0.50) 
Ov LITTLe ON «s AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50) 3.80 GooD HOUSEKEEPING, ($2) 


a wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 
name ces. 


+7 PWnere several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net wee = earh (if ordered through 
us), by subtracting $240 from the rate given under the heading “ price for 
*,* Where our subscribers have already paid uw for the beret .LIGENCER AND ee -—oy for any reason 


do not wish to remit fur it, at present, they can have the cals above at the net rate and pay for our 
paper separately. 


PRICE FOR BOTH. 


HAkPER's WEEKLY, 


($2.50) 
(new teries of Christian 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- | 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything | 


inducements are offered, as the stock is among | 


the largest to be found in the American market, 





It is believed that unusual | 


as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. | 


ons WILLIAM HEACOCK, 220% 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


Telephone 4036. 





'1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
C | Durable Work, Rellable Workmen. 


ELLIS. ‘aoc North ad st, 112 N. 10th St. 
- RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buiwoers, ano Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street ahove Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue 


TH ee S4OuURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street. Phila. 


| | ee FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.—— 


be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- | 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- | 


| 


| advertiser please mention that they do it upon | 


‘It will cost you 


ONE To drink Three Cups 
of Ingram’s 
CENT BLENDED TEA. 


3% pounds of the above sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Two Dollars; and if we receive Ten 
Dollars, with five other names, six packages 
(21 pounds) will be forwarded to one address. 


William S. ‘Ingram, 
TEA DEALER, 
/31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa 





= 


| Aid of the South Carolina Schools. 


Maria 
1208 Bley 


For the information of the those desiring to aid either 
om>ethofthe twos hools fur the Colored People in 

nd Mount Pleasant, as 

“nion for Prilauthropic 
’ ation is given : 


FUNDS. 


In Philadelphia Yearly Veeting money intended 
for the aid of the schools. accord ng as one or the 
other may be n-ost in weed, shoud be sent to the 


| Treasurer of Philade Iphia Yearly v eeting's sub- 


committee on “The Colored People,” William U 
Biddle, ». O. Box 898, Philadelphia. 

If ‘t be dt sired to send particularly tothe Yount 
Flea ant School, Henr: ™ Laimg. 30 North 8d t., 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and fo: ward. 


* BARRELS.” 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
| may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
102: Market S ., Philadelphia 
Barrels of g ods intended for the Mt "leasant 
Schoo! may be sent to the aoa of Henry M. Laing, 
30 North 3¢ St., Philadel 
‘ ore.—Thear barrels ard re paid as far as 
Philadel; hia. They sh uld be plainly marked as 
for th school for which they are intended They 
should have, inside, the names of the « ontributors, 
so they may be acknowledged, wren received in 
South Carolina. (If thos sending prefer to be un- 
known, a card may be a inside to that effect.) 
The articles sent are usually second-hand. Wwany 
such of ‘it'le value to the givers, can be put to 
use at the sch: ols, and are urgently solleited 
tdo not send thi gs e tirely worn out et 
which are therefore of no use or value auywhere 








